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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


N the whole, the International 
Exhibition of 1871 must be 
allowed to have fulfilled its mission, 
and to have fulfilled its mission 
well. Some shortcomings there 
have been, some deficiencies which 
we might have wished supplied, a 
certain amount of mismanagement, 
which it is to be hoped future 
experience will correct. The Exhi- 
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bition of the present year is, it 
must be remembered, the first of 
a series, and is therefore of the 
nature of an experiment. Neces- 
sarily, it is incomplete in itself. 
The plan of which it is a part is 
a novelty, and we have as yet only 
had the initial instalment. Pro- 
bably, no time more inauspicious 
could have been selected for the 
U 
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inauguration of these international 
shows. It is true that a people’s 
activity of every kind is stimu- 
lated by war, but the stimulus is 
only felt when the tempest itself is 
over. War at the time disor- 
ganizes, and only after an interval 
of tranquillity does it inspire. 
With France and Germany still 
shaken by the fierce convulsions 
of the struggle which they have 
undergone; Italy, heart and soul, 
body and mind, occupied with the 
achievement of her national unity ; 
Russia bent only upon the task of 
military preparation—the indus- 
trial arts of peace upon the Conti- 
nent have been smitten with a 
paralysis of non-production. Pre- 
sently it may be mentioned in 
what departments this absenteeism 
of Continental exhibitors is most 
conspicuous, and most infelici- 
tously so: that it should be con- 
spicuous in certain quarters is not 
surprising. It is to be regretted, 


also, that the original scheme of 
arrangement of articles was in 
some cases not observed, and 
that the products of the various 


countries exhibiting were not 
invariably placed in immediate 
juxtaposition. These, however, 
were errors of detail, and will, 
undoubtedly, be remedied upon a 
subsequent occasion. 

International the Exhibition has 
certainly been, not merely as re- 
gards its exhibitors, but its spec- 
tators. A more miscellaneous 
gathering than that which crowded 
the entrance during the earlier 
weeks of the great show it would 
be difficult to imagine. France 
was, as might have been expected, 
very largely represented; the 
Transatlantic contingent of visitors 
was more than considerable ; there 
were savants from Bonn, and /lé- 
neurs from Vienna; the corridors 
of South Kensington echoed to 
the tread of Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites, to say nothing of the 
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dwellers in Mesopotamia. It was 
a trial of temper, no doubt, that 
passing through the wicket-gate 
of admission depicted by our 
artist. It is easy enough to take 
a philosophical view of existence 
in the cloister; it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to do so in a crowd. 
A stoic rebels when he is stinted 
in the matter of elbow-room. But 
it is noticeable that the most 
inconvenient of obstacles in a 
London crowd are not Londoners 
proper; they are the country 
cousins. To pilot a rural relative 
through the intricacies of a metro- 
politan throng would tax the pa- 
tience of a Job and the ingenuity 
of a Euclid. Either he or she can 
see no opening through which to 
pass, or else an inspiration of in- 
terrogatives asserts its influence, 
and your friend or kinsman—or 
kinswoman—declines to move till 
his or her curiosity is satisfied. 
Humanity, M. Esquiros has re- 
marked, to be studied properly, 
should be studied en masse; and I 
doubt whether it is possible to 
form an adequate idea of the in- 
tensity of human selfishness, till 
one has watched the countenances 
and movements of a promiscuous 
assemblage of men and women, 
all struggling to obtain priority 
of each other. It has been really 
worth while to spend a few hours 
at the International, for the spe- 
cial and exclusive purpose of 
studying the physiognomies of 
one’s fellow-creatures. An Eng- 
lishman—or for the matter of 
that an Englishwoman—who is 
bent upon sightseeing is not a 
person to be trifled with, and your 
determined sightseer is recognis- 
able at a glance. If « lady, there 
is an air of pertinacity in the 
tucked-up skirts, the short, quick 
step, the restless gaze, and the 
cast-iron mien. The sightseeing 
gentleman is not less conspicuous. 
Often enough, as here, his air is 
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bland, and his smile childlike. 
He looks well pleased with him- 
self, with you, and with every 
one: but only stand in his sun- 
light, and you will find him a very 
different creature. 

It is far from being amongst 
the purposes of this paper to in- 
terfere with innocent infantile 
enjoyment; on the contrary, I 
should like to promote it; and it 
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sight and every sound. The pas- 
sion for promoting infantile im- 
provement is altogether reprehen- 
sible; and just as precocious and 
compulsory attendance at the 
church services inspires the victim 
with an unreasoning aversion for 
religious ordinances in after-life, 
SO any premature attempt to imbue 
the very youthful mind with the 
first principles of science is quite 
certain to develop a fixed and 
ate hatred of all things scien- 
Cc. 
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appears to me that the most un- 
likely way to do this is by bring- 
ing young children wholesale to 
such places as the International, 
and keeping them there pent up 
for hours. It has been positively 
painful to see the amount of very 
tender juveniles, day after day, 
dangling at the heels of their 
parents and guardians, sick of 
themselves, and tired of every 








Before we proceed into the 
penetralia of the Exhibition itself, 
it may not be amiss to endeavour 
to form some definite notion, not 
merely of the objects which these 
institutions are intended to serve, 
but also what is the relation in 
which England stands to other 
countries, as regards provision for 
art-training. These exhibitions 
are designed as nothing more than 
greatannual examinations,in which 
all the world compete. Success 
in a competitive examination can 
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be only secured by sound previous 
instruction: in this country is 
that one preliminary and indis- 
pensable condition fulfilled ? Have 
we, ready to hand, the teaching 
which will enable us to pass the 
public ordeal with credit? With 
respect to technical schools for 
workmen, it is no secret that 
England is infinitely worse off 
than any other nation in Europe. 
In France there have for many 
years been upwards of a hundred 
such establishments. In Paris 
there is one, dating from 1766, 
supported by a government grant, 
by annual subscribers, and by a 
voluntary tax on trade corpora- 
tions. In Lyons, a school of this 
character has existed for more 
than fifty years, with a govern- 
ment grant of 500/., and a local 
corporation grant of 2000/1. per 
annum. At this, gratuitous edu- 
cation is given to an annual 
average of two hundred students. 
In Bavaria there are famous 
technical seminaries, at Munich, 
Nuremburg, and Augsburg. At 
Vienna there is a school which, 
with a yearly revenue of 11,0001., 
and a staff of fifty-eight professors, 
secures a perfectly free instruction 
for sixteen hundred students. The 
same tale might be told of Prussia, 
Saxony, Baden, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland. The results 
are manifest enough. Genius has 
been developed; the inhabitants 
have acquired humanity and cul- 
ture; science has progressed; in- 
dustry has been encouraged ; 
manufactures have everywhere 
improved. 

The first attempt at anything 
like this in England belongs to 
the year 1825, when certain arti- 
sans, under the guidance of a few 
judicious leaders—notably Lord 
Brougham—combined together and 
succeeded in establishing mecha- 
nics’ institutes, at Glasgow first, 
then at Edinburgh, London, Liver- 
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pool, Manchester,and Birmingham, 
till at last they became pretty 
universal throughout the kingdom. 
It was only in 1837 that a govern- 
ment grant of 500/. was, made in 
London for the foundation of a 
metropolitan and national school 
of design. The example was 
speedily followed, and grants ge- 
nerally became forthcoming. The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 was the 
culminating result of a movement 
that had originated about twenty 
years previously, and was in reality 
the grand outcome of the many 
exhibitions of arts and manufac- 
tures which had been already 
held at Manchester, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, and Dublin. Now, the 
Great World’s Show of 1851 did 
not succeed in inaugurating the 
millennium, but it did succeed in 
giving a stimulus to art and 
science in England altogether new. 
It gave us the Art Museum at 
Kensington, and the system of art 
schools throughout England, and 
thus rendered the International 
Exhibition of 1871 possible. This 
result has sufficiently demon- 
strated that all which English 
capacity or taste for art required 
was encouragement. Immediately 
the Government took cognizance 
of the matter no less than fifty- 
seven localities applied for and 
obtained art schools; and the 
total of institutions devoted to art 
instruction at the present time is 
1450; there being 107 art schools 
proper, 249 secondary schools, and 
1094 primary schools. Altogether, 
no less than 157,198 persons are 
under the instruction thus afforded. 
Nor are we without tangible and 
substantial testimony to the prac- 
tical value of the teaching thus 
given. The metal works of Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield, the art of 
the potteries, the fabrics of Man- 
chester, Coventry, and Maccles- 
field, the lace works of Honiton 
and Nottingham,—these are quite 
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enough to show that the artistic 
advance discernible in England 
during the last twenty years is 
sufficiently remarkable.. In each 
of these cases the designs are local 
and not foreign; and English de- 
signers are..now very generally 
able to hold their own against 
Continental. competitors. 

In the Exhibition, which closes 
next month (October), no mean 
specimens of our English art 
students’ proficiency are to be 
seen. The corridor between the 
Refreshment-rooms presents no 
unworthy monument of the skill 
and progress of those who are 
taught in our art schools. In 
especial, the figures from the an- 
tique and from life are excellent. 
The drawing of the ‘ Laocoon’ is 
in its way perfect. Edinburgh 
is well represented by a crayon 
sketch of the ‘ Dancing Faun,’ 
and South Kensington -by a head 
of the ‘Laocoon.’ In the room 


leading to the Balcony stairs are 


some rarely beautiful specimens 
of designs for lace, and the studies 
from flowers are, scarcely with an 
exception, remarkably good. No 
less than eighty-five primary 
schools, and eighteen grammar 
and middle-class schools, have 
sent specimens; and it is notice- 
able that Rugby School occupies 
a foremost place, both as regards 
position and merit. Mr. Stewart, 
in his official report of this de- 
partment of the Exhibition, has 
declared that nothing could be 
more hopeful than the state of 
design-drawing in England. But 
two things, as this gentleman 
justly says, are needed. In the 
first place, better teaching is 
necessary: in the second, better 
and larger copies and models are 
required. In a similarly sanguine 
spirit writes Mr. Redgrave: ‘ It 
has become evident, partly from 
the effect of former Exhibitions; 
the spread of sound criticism, and 
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the deduction of principles from 
the examination of fine works, that 
much progress towards excellence 
has resulted: and not only has in- 
vention, controlled by sounder taste 
in its application, been stimulated, 
but the extravagant tours de force, 
the efforts after startling novelty, 
and to produce works of great size 
or curious difficulty, rather than of 
utility and beauty, which crowded 
our first International Exhibition, 
are far less resorted to by our 
designers or manufacturers to 
secure the applause of the public.’ 
In plain English, the standard of 
public taste has become of late 
years very significantly improved. 
You see this everywhere: it is 
quite unnecessary to inform your- 
self of the truth of this observa- 
tion to pay a visit to South Ken- 
sington. We are even commencing 
to reform the most flagrant, and 
it might have been feared the 
most immovably stereotyped, of 
our esthetic abominations—our 
carpet designs: and there is 
ground to hope that in a few 
years the hideous floor-coverings, 
which remind one of a series of 
views through the kaleidoscope, 
photographed in colour and turned 
off by steam, may become almost 
extinct. A reformed taste is not 
likely to be content with unre- 
generate products. 

The specimens of lace sent to 
the Exhibition are all of them 
eloquent of this change for the 
better. They are not very nu- 
merous, nor are they very varied : 
but they all possess merit. The 
palm indeed, it must be allowed, 
still rests with France; and here 
the grouping of the flowers, the 
management of the festoons and 
tendrils, the outlines accurate yet 
not hard, are all admirably simple. 

We will take a stroll, if you 
please, through the Fan Corridor. 
It is a sight to cause the eyes 
of young ladies to languish with 
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envious delight, and their lips 
to water with elegantly envious 
longing. Paterfamilias eyes the 
handiwork with curious, and it 
may be added apprehensive, ad- 
miration. Such things are well 
enough to look at; but what if it 
should become de rigueur to buy 
them? They are indeed perfec- 
tion to look at, and the collection 
is one of special interest for more 
reasons than one. For the first 
time now in our recent artistic 
history there is reason to think that 
the French monopoly of artistic 
fan-production may be destroyed. 
I say recent, because it is only 
within the last century that 
France has been privileged to 
enjoy unrivalled possession of the 
field. The recent exhibition of 
fans at the South Kensington 
Museum, of all ages and of all 
countries, pretty clearly showed 
us that there was a time, and that 
not long since, when France sus- 
tained from England, Spain, and 
Italy a tolerably severe compe- 
tition. Art and fan-mounting 
may seem an unworthy combina- 
tion: it may be feared that we 
are reverting to the days when 
foplings considered it 
*. . +. meaner to command, 
A conquering host or save a sinking 


and, 
Than part fair Flavia’s fan, or lead a 
dance, 
Or broach new-minted fashions fresh 
from France.’ 


But if fan-mounts are used, no 
valid argument can be brought 
forward against the devotion of 
some artistic care to their pro- 
duction. The competition, it is 
known, is limited to ladies, and 
perhaps this fact may be instru- 
mental in giving employment to 
feminine dexterity. 

Our friends depicted by our 
artist in our first illustration 
are gazing, as they well may, 
wrapt in admiration at the 


beautiful display. Delicate in 
execution and exquisite in design 
these fan-mounts are: the colour- 
ing is very generally perfect, 
and the proportions are harmony 
itself. Which do we like best? 
We fancy that yonder fair critics 
would agree with ourselves as 
regards the award of the prizes. 
The three Misses Montalba dis- 
play a rare aptitude for this work. 
Miss Henrietta Montalba’s design, 
‘Shooting the Popinjay, which 
the judges have pronounced facile 
princeps, is marvellously finished. 
‘A Banquet,’ by the same hand, 
may be cited as really the cleverer 
of the two: and the way in which 
the effect produced by the two 
sets of chambers—the banquet- 
hall above, and the kitchen below 
—is managed, is a marvel of in- 
genuity. Next comes Miss Hilda 
Montalba, who, like her sister, 
is the recipient of two prizes. 
There is nothing particularly 
striking either in the ‘ Water 
Party,’ or ‘ Les Graces:’ the work 
is smooth, and the subject in 
each case pretty. Miss Ellen 
Montalba’s ‘Oracles’ is a work 
which is really more remarkable 
than anything exhibited by either 
of the sisters. The adoption of 
the figures, and the accommoda- 
tion of their grouping to the re- 
quirements of the fan-handle, are 
eminently happy. The Princess 
Louise has contributed a very 
charming work in the ‘Skating 
Scene:’ but it is a mistake, if one 
might be allowed to venture upon 
a suggestion to the royal artist, 
to place an important feature in 
the picture, the head of Winter, 
just at the point where all the 
sticks converge, and where the 
beauty of the drawing is conse- 
quently lost. 

‘Lovers Attended by Cupid,’ from 
the hands of Miss Linnie Watt, 
painted on silk, will long be re- 
membered for its general atmo- 


























sphere of grace, apart from any 
special character. The multitude 
of the unrewarded in this depart- 
ment of artistic design are not 
unworthy of record. Let not 
the elegant originality of Miss 
Sarah Prince’s design be unmen- 
tioned. The idea of uniting the 
sticks from the growth of the 
fern is exceedingly graceful, and, 
moreover, exceedingly well carried 
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out. Miss Emily Stanton has not 
been less successful with her 
delicate complication of flowers, 
or ‘Miss Julia Cowper with her 
‘Spring.’ In the matter of this 
fan-painting there is still room 
for a very considerable advance. 
It does not seem to be sufficiently 
understood that fan-mounts re- 
quire a peculiar species of design. 
Many a water-colour drawing 
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may be in itself excellent, and 
yet be utterly unsuited to the 
purpose. Care must be taken 
that the designs show to advan- 
tage not merely when the fan is 
fully but also when it is partially 
opened. The connection with the 
sticks must be as close as pos- 
sible, and the vivacity of the 
entire scene must be unlimited. 
Let us now enter the enchanted 


region of the Picture Gallery, full 
of critics, and not untenanted by 
sighing lovers. Horace declared 
that the statue of Marsyas—a great 
rendezvous of the Roman usurers— 
would, if he could speak, protest 
that he could not bear the counte- 
nance of the younger Novius. The 
sculptures in the art gallery of the 
South Kensington would probably, 
if endowed with the faculty of 
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oral expression, enter a mild sort 
of remonstrance against the bands 
of young people who ‘bill and 
coo’ under the shadow of South 
Kensington—the intentional man- 
ner in which family groups be- 
come disconnected, mothers are 
lost sight of, and daughters are 
left to their own devices. To 
turn, however, to more important 
matters, axd to pass by the social 
pictures of the place, what are 
we to say as to the general pic- 
torial results of the show? Here 
we see the very untoward infiu- 
ences which ‘the war has exer- 
cised, especially in the case of the 
galleries devoted to foreign paint- 
ings. The wing dedicated to 
France, Italy, and Germany boast 
of very few good works, and is 
only filled by the miscellaneous 
introduction of very second-rate 
works indeed. An exception might 
be made in the case of Belgium, 
which has sent some of the best 
works from the hands of the best 
men. The group in the preceding 
engraving are gazing, likely enough, 
at Mr. Faed’s wonderful picture 
the ‘Last of the Clan,’ or they 
are revelling in the quiet tints 
of Mr. Walker’s ‘ Bathers, ex- 
amining Sir Edwin, or lost in ad- 
miration of Millais. To no small 
portion of people a visit to the 
International has meant nothing 
more than a long-continued stroll 
throughout the Picture Gallery. 
Passing by the works of English 
artists—it is matter of signal 
regret to many that the collection 
should be without any specimen of 
the late Mr. Phillip—Mr. Hook’s 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ the won- 
derful ‘Sisters’ of Millais, Mr. 
Leighton’s ‘ Electra at the Tomb 
of Agamemnon,’ and a host of 
others too numerous to mention— 
let us glance for a few minutes at the 
productions of some of the repre- 
sentatives of Continental art. On 
entering the Belgian gallery, it is 


impossible to avoid being struck 
with the high excellence of the 
works exhibited. They have about 
them an air eminently workman- 
like. The ideais wrought out clearly 
with no confused mind and no 
faltering hand; and thisis the great 
point of contrast which they present 
to English art. The present genera- 
tion of Belgian painters are the 
true lineal descendants of the old 
Dutch school. You see the influ- 
ences of Vandervelde, Cuyp, and 
Hobbema perpetuated at every 
turn ; and not merely this, but you 
see the influence also of French 
art. Baugniet’s ‘ Dream after the 
Ball,’ and Sterne’s ‘ Miss Fauvette,’ 
are full of colour and inspiration 
alike purely Gallic. As for the 
French gallery itself, the paintings 
which probably will have produced 
the strongest impressions on the 
mind of the Exhibition visitor, 
are those of Regnault——his ‘ Execu- 
tion in the Moor’s Palace,’ for in- 
stance—Gerome, and Meissonier. 
Gerome is in art the antitype of 
Tacitus in historical writing. His 
works are full of the deep cyni- 
cism of despair. His paintings of 
‘Phryne,’ ‘ The Augurs,’ and ‘ Ave 
Cesar,’ all alike inform you, in an 
indefinable way, that the artist is 
clearly hopeless as to any improve- 
ment in the condition of society 
amid which his lot is cast. One 
question in this context it occurs 
to ask. If this comparison of the 
paintings of different artists of 
different nationalities is calculated 
to do anything, it is to bring home 
to us a real sense of the relative 
merits and demerits ofeach. The 
faults of the English school are 
not those of the French. Wherein 
lies the difference? Is it not in 
this—that though the conception 
of the French artist is often 
manifestly inferior to that of the 
English, his execution is almost 
invariably better? And whence 
does this imperfection originate, 
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save from the want of a complete 
art-education for English art- 
students? ‘The drawing and the 
colour,’ a distinguished critic has 
remarked of our greatest masters, 
‘halt behind their conception, in 
a manner that a complete art-edu- 
cation would have made impos- 
sible. Through this cause some of 
the finest works of our school are 
falling to pieces, the mechanical 
knowledge of the artist having 
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taught; so that the knowledge 
accumulated from generation to 
generation became the means of 
raising art to a height which it 
has never since approached.’ It is 
not during the earliest stage of the 
artist’s career that the want of a 
guiding hand is principally ex- 
perienced. The art-schools, of 
which South-Kensington is the 
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been at fault : in others, the colours 
fly, the glazes change, the varnish 
cracks, a thousand misadventures 
arise. And, finally, from this same 
cause the school makes no aggre- 
gate advance. In the days of 
medieval art, each master was the 
centre of a group of pupils. The 
experience of his life became the 
possession of his school; his fol- 
lowers, in their turn, bore onwards, 
and added to the traditions he had 


fountain-head, satisfy this re- 
quirement. It is after the com- 
mencement of his actual artistic 
life that he is in need of the orga- 
nized training which foreign artists 
have, but English lack. 

But sightseeing is, after all, a 
very exhausting species of labour. 
It has been an excellent arrange- 
ment—and one which it is sin- 
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cerely to be hoped may be per- 
petuated on future occasions— 
with the Exhibition that is now 
closing, that it has been always 
possible and easy to mitigate the 
severity of lionizing, by agreeable 
strolls into the areas reserved for 
purposes of pure relaxation. The 
refreshment-stalls have been well 
managed. If one wished to im- 
bibe Vienna beer, there have 
been maidens of Wurtemburg ever 
ready to fill the goblet; and the 
‘ Swiss pleasure grounds have been 
welcome provocatives of the cigar. 
But infinitely the most agree- 
able of these Exhibition pleasure- 
grounds has been the Horticul- 
tural. One has passed down the 
vine-clad gallery leading to the 
Conservatory, and out by the Con- 
servatory itself into the north side 
of the Horticultural Gardens. A 
pleasant change, in truth, from 
the crowded corridors and the 
dense atmosphere of the sight- 
going throng, to these ever-green 


alcoves. We have fairly done the 
big show. We have glanced at 
arts and science, at literature and 
mechanics, respectively in their 


several terms. We have seen what 
great improvements have taken 
place in the knowledge of English 
design: how much better our 
patterns for porcelain, pottery, 
and tapestry are now than they 
were a few years back. In a word, 
we have generally enriched our 
intellects, and enlarged our ex- 
perience. But what we now seek 
is the purest vacuity of mind pos- 
sible—at least as much of such 
vacuity as can exist when the 
social surroundings are agreeable 
and vivacious. Undeniably, then, 
for this purpose the Horticultural 
is the place. And here you may 
not merely refresh your eyes with 
gazing on the delicious world of 
greenery which abounds in South 
Kensington, but you may con- 
siderably increase your knowledge 
of human nature by watching 
the crowd en promenade. Pictures, 
vases, scientific inventions, and 
mechanic improvements are all 
very well in their way; but it is 
just possible to occur to you that 
you have seen far finer faces, ripe 
and real, than all the nonsense of 
a ‘ stone ideal.’ 
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TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE WISHING WELL. 


. AUNCELOT LYDIARD left 
very early next morning for 
London, and when he was gone 
Rosalind looked rather tearfully at 
Ianthe. For there had naturally 
arisen a sort of implicit intelligence 
between these two young people: 
and I have no doubt, in the con- 
fidences of midnight, the twin 
sisters revealed to each other all 
their little heart-secrets, and built 
together aérial castles of the 
noblest order. But we may not 
enter within the penetralia of 
those maiden minds. 

Sir Arthur Murray,in the kindness 
of his heart, proposed an excursion 
to a point where a great tor rises 
sheer from the margin of the Otter, 


giving from its summit a grand 
view of the wide moorland, and of 
the river’s windings right down to 


its estuary. An additional in- 
ducement was a marvellous cavern, 
which had an arched entrance on 
the steep side of the tor, and was 
compact of many chambers, twilit 
through remote and narrow cre- 
vices of the cliffs. In the very 
centre of this cavern rose a small 
cold spring, which trickled away 
for a few yards in a thread of 
brooklet, dropping suddenly into 
a basin whence it found sub- 
terraneous passage to the river 
Otter. This quaint fountain was 
known throughout the Ottermoor 
as the Wishing Well, it being held 
in full faith that the wish would 
be fulfilled of anyone who came 
there alone, and drank the water 
from the palm of the hand, and 
kept quite secret the desire of the 
moment. Miles away from far 
corners of Ottershire came maidens 


many to test this magic well. Sir 
Arthur narrated its virtues at the 
breakfast-table, and Rosalind and 
Ianthe were eager to test them. 
Chessington was quite of the same 
mind: he had a very particular 
wish, he said, and meant to try 
and realise it. But he didn’t like 
water—might not something else 
be mixed with that liquid ? 

In a gay humour the little party 
set off for Vision Tor. I think 
they missed Launcelot. I know he 
missed them, as he sped London- 
ward in the grimy express, trying 
to amuse himself with the latest 
number of ‘Punch.’ Can’t you 
imagine his feelings, gentle reader ? 
Can’t you follow our poor friend 
Launcelot from station to station, 
from junction to junction, phy- 
sically fed on sawdust sandwiches 
and ether sherry, mentally fed on 
penny newspapers, till at last he 
reaches his London términus and 
drives in headlong hansom to his 
favourite hotel? There, after a 
warm bath, a plate of ‘clear,’ a 
slice of haunch, and a bottle of 
‘dry,’ he felt infinitely relieved, 
and could meditatively meet the 
future over his pint of port 
twenty years in bottle. Thus let 
me leave him, and return to the 
Ottermoor. 

Sir Arthur Murray, for a double 
reason, this day attached himself 
to Rosalind, for which Rosalind 
was very grateful. The old gen- 
tleman had learnt love-lore in his 
youth, and perfectly divined that 
Launcelot was clearing the way 
toward asking a question which 
Rosalind was pining to answer. 
I often think that questions and 
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answers of this sort are ridicu- 
lously encumbered with difficulty : 
for my own part, if I loved a 
woman, even were she princess or 
empress, I should go straight to 
her at once, and put the moment- 
ous question. Sir Arthur, more- 
over, was quite aware that Lord 
Chessington and Ianthe had some- 
thing to say to each other, and 
he wished it said as soon as 
possible. So he did his best to 
entertain Rosalind; and Ianthe 
and the earl had a pleasant time 
of it. 

Vision Tor at last. Steep rose 
the gray rock a thousand: feet 
above the moorland, with the 
baby Otter brawling at its base. 
The river front was wholly in- 
accessible, but two-thirds of the 
way up appeared the entrance 
arch of the mysterious cavern. 
To reach the summit there was 
yet a long walk from the rear; 
and the cavern itself was approach- 
able only by a zig-zag path from 
the top of the cliff. So the party 
commenced the ascent. 

From the summit of the tor the 
view was glorious. You could see 
the river Otter almost from its 
source to the sea: there was the 
wild moorland above, and the 
great town of Ottermouth below, 
with its harbour full of ironclads. 
Lord Chessington was perfectly 
amazed with delight. 

‘ Lydiard always maintains,’ he 
said, ‘that English scenery is finer 
than any other. I certainly never 
saw anything equal to this on the 
Rhine. It is just the picture to 
drive Turner mad with despair.’ 

‘It is a glorious prospect,’ said 
Sir Arthur. ‘ But suppose we re- 
fresh ourselves here, and then 
explore the cavern.’ 

The proposal was unanimously 
accepted. They sat down on the 
fair soft grass, which always to 
me seems—as you see it on un- 
trodden downs and fells—the 


fairest growth of this planet, and 
enjoyed their al fresco luncheon. 
When it was over the girls were 
ready to try the cavern. The 
Wishing Well had its magnetism, 
doubtless. Everybody would like 
to have the dearest wish of his or 
her heart accomplished. Specially 
is this the case where there are 
marriageable ladies, not without 
lovers. 

The path down the face of the 
tor was a steep zig-zag, but per- 
fectly safe. When they came in 
front of the cavern—a natural 
Norman arch, with a veil of an- 
cient ivy that had to be lifted 
before entry—they encountered a 
wild-looking peasant, of the short 
broad build which one sees on the 
Ottermoor, apparently deaf and 
dumb, but obviously expectant of 
being employed as a guide. Sir 
Arthur threw him a coin, and he 
raised the ivy-curtain which hung 
in front of the cavern. 

Caverns area bore. The great 
thing is to get out of them as 
soon as possible. Stalactites and 
stalagmites are just like Tories 
and Whigs—humbugs that have 
to be admired. The earth is full 
of holes; let foxes and rabbits 
and moles live in them. Man 
was made to stand erect upon the 
surface, and to require an aérial 
roof for breathing space. Sir 
Arthur Murray felt this more 
than anyone else of the party, 
when they were eviscerating Vi- 
sion Tor. A man’s annoyance at 
being cabined, cribbed, confined, 
is in multiplex proportion to his 
physical size and his imaginative 
faculty. ; 

But Sir Arthur Murray endured 
his annoyance, like a courteous, 
chivalrous gentleman of the grand 
old obsolescent school. He had 
two duties to perform—to amuse 
Rosalind—and to leave the other 
two alone. He managed excel- 
lently well. I suppose he had not 
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forgotten his youthful instincts— 
that he had some reminiscence of 
the days when Pall Mall and 
St. James’s Street were lighted up 
by caprices and colours unknown 
to our drab generation. He con- 
trived to talk to Rosalind about 
the things and persons that inte- 
rested her most, and she responded 
willingly enough. And so it some- 
how happened that Sir Arthur 
and Rosalind wandered away to- 
gether in one direction, and that 
the Earl of Chessington and Ianthe 
took quite another. 

Which shall we follow? 

Well, lovers are the most inte- 
resting personages, I suppose, so 
let us trace Lord Chessington and 
his pretty companion. They left 
the deaf and dumb man to Sir 
Arthur Murray— which would 
hardly have been fair under ordi- 
nary circumstances—and wandered 
into the darkest corners of the 
famous cavern. At last they 
came to the hall of the Wishing 
Well. 

‘Now, Miss Murray,’ said Lord 
Chessington, as they stood before 
the primeval fountain, which had 
flowed from its basin unseen for 
numberless centuries—‘ who is to 
have first wish? Shall it be you 
or I?’ 

‘Let me try first, Lord Ches- 
sington,’ she said. 

The Earl left her in the great 
cavern: it was a natural saloon, 
elliptical in form, and the mystic 
well was in one of its foci, under 
a grotesque mass of stalagmitic 
rock. Ianthe knelt on the granite, 
and took a draught of the ice-cold 
water, that never saw sunshine, in 
the rosy curve of her pretty palm, 
and wished 

I wonder what she wished. 

All I know is that when she 
rose from the margin of the spring 
a strange shudder seemed to come 
over her, and she ran away to- 
wards the entry in an impetuous 
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manner, and in so doing she ran 
straight into the arms of Lord 
Chessington—who, of course, was 
waiting outside to have his own 
solitary wish. 

He went in—and had it. 

Then he returned to the entry 
of the chamber, and there was 
Ianthe, waiting for him. He drew 
her back to the margin of the 
magic fountain. He looked at 
her in a way that she fully under- 
stood. Then he spoke: 

‘Tanthe, I know what you 
wished when you drank this 
magical water just now.’ 

‘No you don’t, Lord Chessing- 
ton.’ 

‘I think I do. At any rate I 
know what I wished. It was that 
you would be my wife. Will 
you? 

Ianthe was silent. Although 
she had good reason for knowing 
Lord Chessington’s feeling towards 
her, she did not expect him so 
soon to ask again the inevitable 
question. She felt perplexed; 
there was nobody to advise her; 
she was ready to cry. 

O those tears! They are al- 
ways ready, you know. They 
disarm you at once. All your 
logic is routed when the big tears 
roll down the pretty cheeks. I 
have a theory on this question, 
which some day I intend to pro- 
pound in some rigorously philo- 
sophical review, whose editor will 
pledge himself not to be an accom- 
plice in what my friend Mr. Arnold 
aptly calls the sexual insurrec- 
tion. 

‘When I spoke to you last, 
Ianthe,’ pursued Lord Chessing- 
ton, ‘ you were too proud to hear 
me. I honour that pride of 
yours.’ 

Ianthe flushed with pleasure— 
but in that cavern you could not 
see it. 

* Yes,’ he went on, ‘I honour it ; 
for in your position I should have 
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felt just like you. You talked of 
your sister’s position—and of your 
own. As to your own, Ianthe, I 
believe you were very proud of it; 
you thought it a grand thing to 
be a great actress.’ 

‘Of course I was proud of it,’ 
she replied. ‘Do you think there 
is nothing noble in placing on the 
stage a faint presentment of some 
woman conceived by Shakespeare 
—a Rosalind or Beatrice, perhaps 
an Ophelia or Desdemona? I 
found measureless delight in 
taking a great part in a poetic 
play. You will not persuade me 
that I am wrong.’ 

‘I do not wish to,’ he said. 
‘Now, by the margin of this 
magic well, may I tell you what 
I do think? That marvellous 
power which many women possess, 
of representing characters not 
their own, is an hereditary growth 
—I might say a fungoid growth— 
of a mistaken system. A cavern 
in an Ottermoor tor is an odd 
place to talk philosophy, Ianthe ; 
but what I want to say happens 
to suit the moment. A woman 
ought to be her husband’s equal. 
You are my equal: ergo, ‘ we were 
made for one another. This is 
the argument of the instant; but 
on the other hand, there are a 
vast number of women—the ma- 
jority, I fear—who are unfit to 
be their husband’s equal. You 
are exceptional, Ianthe: you are 
capable of dealing with questions 
which perplex my brain; and you 
are not, I hope, anxious to start 
on a career of independent exist- 
ence.’ 

Lord Chessington was becoming 
eloquent in a style which would 
have gratified the House. 

It did not gratify Ianthe. 

She leaned against the great 
stones that surrounded the well, 
and wept bitter tears. What in 
the world did she want of a philo- 
sophical lecture? Lord Chessing- 


ton was not likely to say anything 
new about womankind. Read 
Balzac—and observe that Balzac 
maintains that the Creator of 
women did not understand them. 

‘My darling Ianthe,’ suddenly 
exclaimed the Earl, ‘do not mis- 
understand me. I love you, ab- 
solutely. I loved you when I 
first saw you at Riverdale—before 
even I had heard you speak. I 
love you infinitely more now, be- 
cause I love you infinitely more 
wisely than I loved before. I 
have lately learnt why I loved. 
It is the chief of the sciences.’ 

‘ You are very kind, Lord Ches- 
sington,’ said the girl; ‘ but I can’t 
help thinking it would be a sad 
mistake. At this moment there is 
something about me that you like. 
My eyelashes are long, or my figure 
is good, or my finger-nails are well 
shapen—or perhaps, even, you 
think my style tolerable and my 
intellect rather quick. But you 
know these are not the things for 
which a man marries. I think you 
had better select some decorous 
and respectable female of your own 
rank.’ 

Lord Chessington leaned against 
the stone enclosure of the foun- 
tain, and laughed aloud. It was a 
mistake on his part; but then he 
was a very young man. Never 
laugh at a woman or a dog; neither 
of them likes it. Indeed true 
laughter is an enjoyment specially 
reserved for the higher forms of 
humanity. I have known plenty 
of men who could grin; I have 
known very few men indeed who 
could laugh. 

Ianthe was annoyed beyond mea- 
sure. When young ladies take to 
declamation of this kind, they 
hate being treated as if they were 
naughty children. Of course they 
are naughty children, which is a 
great reason why they get so ex- 
tremely angry. 

‘It is not very courteous of you 
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to laugh at me, Lord Chessington.’ 
said Ianthe. 

* My dear Miss Murray,’ said the 
Earl, with a presence of mind 
which did him credit, ‘I was not 
laughing at you but at myself. 
Your picture of me—my own ab- 
solute self—wedded to a decorous 
respectable female of my own rank, 
was really too much for my gravity. 
Although I have the misfortune to 
be an earl at a time when here- 
ditary nobility is on its trial, I 
can conscientiously say that I am 
very free from earlishness.’ 

‘What a word, Lord Chessing- 
ton!’ exclaimed Ianthe, laughing 
through her tears, with a sweet, 
changeful face that looked like a 
lovely April day. ‘Earlishness! 
I never heard such a word.’ 

‘If there is not such a word, 
there ought to be,’ replied Ches- 
sington ; ‘ but there must be. Girl 
is represented by girlishness; why 
not earl by earlishness? The 
phrase is good, as Polonius would 
say.’ 

‘ Dear old proser! I always think 
of him as a mixture of Tupper 
and the ‘Times.’ But if I accept 
you Lord Chessington ——’ 

‘Ir! Call me Harry, and I'll 
let you finish the sentence.’ 

‘ Well—Harry, then. If I am 
ever to be Mrs. Harry, or Countess 
of Chessington, or whatever it is, 
you must promise me one thing: 
we shall have a nice theatre fitted 
up, and you will let me have some 
good amateur acting.’ 

‘My child, you shall have all 
your whims gratified; and as to 
that particular fancy, I like it 
hugely. Just now, when there’s 
no first-rate acting at the public 
theatres, I think a private theatre 
might be made the pleasantest 
thing possible. [I'll do it for 
its own sake as well as yours. 
There is plenty of room at the 
castle. And we won’t only act 
classical plays; we'll encourage 
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young poets to write for us, and 
find out if there is no dramatic 
genius left in the race that pro- 
duced Shakespeare and Ben Jon- 
son, Marlow and Massinger, Wy- 
cherley and Farquhar.’ 

‘Then I think I musé call you 
Harry,’ exclaimed Ianthe, and re- 
ceived a kiss by way of reply. 

‘Let us go into the sunshine,’ 
said Ianthe. ‘Iam tired of this 
gloom. One feels hardly half alive 
in so dim a light.’ 

They went to the summit of the 
tor, and found a pleasant seat, and 
looked out over the wide prospect. 
They were silent for awhile—feed- 
ing on the sight of that winding 
river far below, those ‘ hamlets 
brown and dim-discovered spires,’ 
that great half-barbarous fuli- 
ginous town at the mouth, the far 
blue crescent of Channel sea, and 
the divine sky above all, with its 
slow-sailing clouds that changed 
their aspects momently and at last 
perished in the blue. At length 
spake Chessington : 

‘ What a glorious sweep of land- 
scape! This is the place to take 
earlishness out of one.’ 

‘But not girlishness,’ said Ianthe, 
springing up and dancing peril- 
ously near the edge of the cliff. 
‘Tell me, Lord Chessington, what 
do you think of my sister Rosa- 
lind ? 

‘I shall tell you nothing if you 
call me Lord Chessington.’ 

‘Well, Harry. How trouble- 
some you are! One doesn’t get 
accustomed at the very first mi- 
nute to a change in people’s be- 
haviour. Now answer my question 
please.’ 

‘I think she would be the most 
charming creature in existence if 
it were not for you.’ 

‘ That’s flattery, sir. But don’t 
you think she’s nice, though she 
has been a maid-servant ?’ 

‘She is delightful. As to her 
having been a maid-servant, that’s 
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a matter of no consequence. Shake- 
speare was a link-boy, you know.’ 

‘I am very glad you like her, 
Lord . . . Harry, I mean.’ 

Chessington did not consider 
himself ‘the Lord Harry ;’ but he 
made no protest. 

* Yes,’ she continued, ‘I am very 
glad. But what do you think of 
Mr. Lydiard? Does he want to 
marry her? Is he worthy of her? 
He looks good.’ 

‘He is good,’ said the Earl; 
‘that is to say, he is a gentleman 
every inch. I believe he wants to 
marry your sister, and I am sure 
they will suit each other well. 
Yes, Launcelot is a good fellow. 
I wish there were more men like 
him.’ 

‘Why has he gone away in such 
a hurry?” 

‘Business, child. He has a 
large property, and when he is 
long away from home things go 
wrong. Indeed, while he was 
making love down here his lawyer 
or agent was advertising for him 
in the ‘Times.’ Not much use, as 
he never looked at a paper; but I 
happened to notice it, and told 
him of it; so it is really my fault 
that he has vanished so sud- 
denly.’ 

‘What ashame! I don’t think 
I shall forgive you for it. He and 
Rosalind might have had just such 
a happy ramble as you and I; but 
you send him away to see his 
lawyer. Why can’t he make his 
lawyer come down here? I won’t 
let you do that sort of thing when 
I am your wife.’ 

‘You won’t ? 

‘Certainly not. Those people 
live upon you; they are your ser- 
vants; why should you in any 
way consult their convenience. 
You had better not marry me, 
Lord Chessington—— ’ 

‘I won’t listen unless you ad- 
dress me properly,’ said the Earl. 

. Well, Harry, then, don’t marry 








me. I shall revolutionize you. I 
shall have my private theatre at 
Chessington Castle, and act myself 
in both tragedy and comedy, and 
be quite delighted when they throw 
me bouquets. I shall treat lawyers 
and people of that sort as I treat 
my servants—with civil conde- 
scension—but poets and artists I 
shall receive as if they were princes, 
which, indeed, they are when they 
are of the first force.’ 

‘I agree with you in everything,’ 
said Chessington. ‘ You and I be- 
tween us may do something for 
letters and art. I don’t know 
that I can act; I might, perhaps, 
play the First Gravedigger in 
‘ Hamlet ”——’ 

‘You could play Hamlet him- 
self if you tried. I mean to see if 
amateur acting can’t be developed 
into excellence now that there is 
no professional acting ; and you say 
you will encourage authors. I 
think, between the two, we ought 
to do something.’ 

‘T think we ought, indeed. The 
experiment shall be tried, at any 
rate. It may cost less to find an 
author who shall run Shakespeare 
close than to win a Derby.’ 

Noblesse oblige. Terse adage, 
seldom verified. What could a 
noble of England do more wise 
than attempt to revive that famous 
drama which gave the world its 
greatest man, and which has now 
been pushed out of the way by bur- 
lesque and melodrama that delight 
the plebs? My friend Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is always insisting that 
aristocracies have no ideas; I, being 
a Tory by instinct, can’t agree 
with him. At the same time, being 
desirous that the English aristo- 
cracy should live a century or two, 
I could wish that their ideas were 
rather more numerous. They have 
at this moment the noblest con- 
ceivable career before them, if only 
they will seize the opportunity ; 
but earlishness must not become a 


























synonym of either churlishness or 
girlishness. 

While Lord Chessington and 
Zanthe talked, Sir Arthur and 
Rosalind had been pervagating. 
Rosalind was a very good girl: she 
knew quite well that it was a de- 
licate moment, and she kept the 
old gentleman carefully out of the 
way, and she did her utmost to 
forget her own troubles and enjoy 
their enjoyment. A model sister! 
I like sisters, I must admit. And 
it is because I think sisterly af- 
fection so fair a thing that I hate 
the notion of allowing a man to 
marry his dead wife’s sister. Of 
course the man who could do it 
is a mere Caliban. 

Well, the excursion, with all its 
incidents, came to an end in time. 
Everybody, save Sir Arthur Murray 
(whom nothing tired), was a little 
done up when the cottage was 
reached in the evenglome; but Sir 
Arthur’s antique ancilla had pro- 
vided an excellent dinner, and the 
short fragrant mutton and the 
sparkling wine soon recuperated 
Tanthe and Rosalind. Ianthe gra- 
dually reconciled herself to the 
notion of being a countess; Rosa- 
lind began to think that Launce- 
lot would soon return—with some- 
thing to say. I have reason to 
believe that, for all this, the two 
sisters quarrelled sharply with 
each other when they went to bed; 
high voices were heard, but it is 
not known who got the best of it. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
LAUNCELOT’S ADVENTURE. 


Launcelot Lydiard found him- 
self so intensely bored by railway 
travel that he broke his journey 
at the end of his first hundred 
and fifty miles, and drove to the 
ancient Bush Hotel in the unique 
monocular city of Brandon. Why 
monocular, quotha? For this 
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reason: all citizens of Brandon 
are supposed to sleep with one 
eye open. Possibly they do. One 
thing I know: that they invari- 
ably wake with one eye open, 
and that the eye in question is 
the one that looks upon ledger 
and cash-book. Brandon was 
once the second city in England: 
that it is not so now is the fault 
of its inhabitants. Its elder citi- 
zens were a stronger race; they 
called their principal street Wine 
Street; they built noble churches 
at one period, and at another were 
somewhat distinguished as rioters. 
I like the dear dull dirty city, 
for I was a boy there: and an old 
house still stands in Redcross 
Street for which I have a strange 
affection. Vintners, you see, 
christened one street, and Rosi- 
crucians another. 

There is something very odd 
about that city and its people. 
They have become stagnant—and 
at length decadent. My old friend 
Tyson, who edited the Brandon 
Mirror a quarter of a century ago, 
was six feet four inches high, and 
broad in proportion: I met his 
grandson the other day, and he 
seemed to be about four feet six. 
Everything in the quaint old city 
goes downwards in this fashion ; 
the citizens have been unable to 
understand in what direction the 
world was moving, and therefore 
have been left behind by wiser 
rivals. 

The Bush Hotel was worthy of 
Brandon city. Good wine needs no 
bush, says the adage ; but the Bush 
had some excellent good wine for 
those who knew how to get at it. 
Launcelot, unluckily, did not. He 
drove to the Bush, which he had 
heard of as a famous house —or- 
dered dinner, which appeared in 
the form of roast fowl and ham— 
and got therewith a bottle of red 
ink which the waiter called claret. 
He was indigesting this villainous 
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entertainment when suddenly a 
shadow passed between him and 
the gas, and looking up he beheld 
a light young man in light attire 
—no other than Viscount Tixover. 
That Quixotic peer poured out a 
glass of Launcelot’s claret—for 
he was thirsty, having had some 
arid and adust adventure; and, 
tossing it down his throat, instantly 
made a frightful splutter, and ex- 
claimed, 

* WalTER!’ 

A waiter came forward at this 
emphatic summons, looking ser- 
vile, and ejaculating 

* Yes, my lord !’ 

Tix was known at the Bush 
manifestly. 

‘ What the devil do you mean 
by giving a gentleman this stuff, 
and calling it claret? Can’t you 
keep it to poison bagmen ? Where’s 
old Brown ? 

The person thus irreverently 
mentioned was the landlord. The 
waiter went at once and fetched 
him. Brown came—and cringed. 
There are many disadvantages in 
being a peer, but there is the one 
great advantage that you get better 
waited upon in strange places. I 
wouldn’t be an earl myself, but I 
should like to have one (of good 
lineage) as a valet. 

‘ Look here, Brown,’ said Tix. 
‘ This won’t do. This is Pantheon 
claret, and you’ll charge my friend 
here for a vintage wine. And fancy 
giving a man cock and bacon for 
dinner! Haven’t you something 
better for a gentleman in the first 
hotel of the second city of the em- 
pire? Where are your ideas? 
Where’s your cook ? 

Brown was extinguished by the 
volatile and voluble Viscount. 

‘ What shall I get, my lord ? 
he said, as soon as he had reco- 
vered his senses, 

‘ Tell your cook to dress a pate 
de fois gras for Mr. Lydiard, and 
get some Gruyére to follow. There, 
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go down to the cellar yourself, and 
bring up a magnum of the comet 
Margaux, and a bottle of that 
peculiar port which none of your 
customers like. Then my friend 
will enjoy his evening.’ 

Brown obeyed. 

‘ You are surprised to see me 
here, Lydiard, no doubt,’ said Tix, 
‘and amused at my audacity in 
interfering with your dinner. But 
I am obliged to bully landlords, 
for I live in hotels half my life. 
And I am here on an adventure, 
which makes me glad to see you. 
Do you remember Mrs. Winches- 
ter?” 

‘Indeed I do,’ replied Launce- 
lot. 

* I have hunted down that hag, 
that harridan, and I find her trying 
to play over again the same vile 
game. It is the luckiest thing in the 
world that I met you; for I intend 
to crush her to-morrow morning, 
and you can help me. What do 
you say to this claret? 

‘ Glorious,’ said Launcelot, who 
was already enjoying his Stras- 
bourg pie. ‘You are a capital 
fellow to know, Tixover.’ 

‘I am glad you think so. I am 
always on the move, you see, and 
so I pick up some wrinkles. I 
agree with the old dramatist, who 
wrote— 

* Let rogues be fixed, that have no habi~ 
tation ; ° 
A gentleman may wander. 
Being a gentleman, I wander—in 
search of adventure. I find on the 
average I get one adventure a day, 
or about three hundred and sixty- 
five in the year. It is not often I 
am so lucky as I was at Whit- 
church, where I marked down Mrs. 
Winchester and rescued the black- 
smith’s daughter.’ 

‘ Ah, by-the-way,’ said Launce- 
lot, who, under the influence of 
goose-liver and truffles and Mar- 
gaux, was getting better, ‘ what 
became of the blacksmith’s daugh- 
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ter? And had you any trouble 
with the blacksmith ?” 

‘ Thereby hangs a tale—and a 
remarkably good one. The little 
girl was put into a housemaid’s 
place at Tixover, and did very 
well. She is a pretty well-behaved 
child; and my mater’s coachman, 
a little lithe clever Irish Scot— 
Scotus Erigena—from Belfast, fell 
in love with her. Burns is a 
straightforward fellow; he asked 
her to marry him within the first 
fortnight ; and I suppose she said 
yes. Meanwhile, however, the black- 
smith had traced her, and came 
round the place annoying her. I 
had told my people to give him 
rough treatment if he was trouble- 
some; but little Burns interfered 
—as, under the circumstances, he 
had a perfect right to do—and 
said, “ Leave him to me. Don’t 
you think I can take care of my 
own father-in-law that is to be?” 
So the blacksmith was allowed to 
sneak about the house, and had 
private interviews with his daugh- 
ter, and made the girl very mise- 
rable. By-and-by she told Burns 
she could not marry him—her 
father decidedly objected. “ All 
right,” said the plucky little fellow; 
“ just ask the venerable gentleman 
to meet me at the Seven Stars to- 
night, and we’ll talk about it over 
a quart of ale.” She gave the 
message, and the burly blacksmith 
kept the appointment. Burns was 
waiting for him at the door of 
the public-house. “ Now, you vil- 
lain,” he exclaimed, throwing off 
his coat with Irish impetuosity, 
“come on, and I'll give you a 
thrashing! You’re a bad lot alto- 
gether, and you’re treating your 
pretty daughter bitter bad. Go 
back to your smithy, you lazy 
omadhaun, and try to pay for your 
bread and cheese. If you want a 
good thrashing first, I’m the man 
to give it you!” And the little 
Irishman put himself in position, 
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just as you may have seen, in the 
poultry yard, a little game bantam 
ready to attack a Cochin cock five 
times his own weight. To the sur- 
prise of everybody, the giant black- 
smith would not fight. He could 
have half-killed Burns with a single 
blow of his fist; but I doubt 
whether he would ever have had a 
chance of touching the agile Irish- 
man. At any rate he showed the 
white feather; drank a quart of 
ale at Burns’s expense, and went 
off that very day, leaving his 
daughter to do as she liked. She 
is now Mrs. Burns.’ 

‘ Pluck always beats strength,’ 
said Launcelot. ‘ I should like to 
send Burns a silver tankard to 
drink his ale from, in honour of 
his courage: may 1?’ 

‘Of course you may, my dear 
fellow—I’ll take it to him myself, 
and he'll be delighted beyond 
measure. Suppose you order it 
here to-night : there’s a capital sil- 
versmith in Wine Street. I always 
like to encourage generous im- 
pulses.’ 

‘ I shall first finish this generous 
port,’ said Lydiard. ‘It is re- 
markably good. I should have 
been poisoned if you had not 
turned up, Tixover.’ 

So they finished their port, and 
then walked into the immortal 
street of ‘Wine. Mr. Levi Sap- 
phire’s establishment was just op- 
posite the Exchange. It blazed. I 
am a great lover of gems, but I 
hate the modern jeweller’s display. 
I hate mosaic gold and all the 
other accessories of contemporary 
jewellery. I would not wear a 
ring on my finger, or allow my 
wife or daughter to bore their ears 
for earrings. These things are 
barbarisms. But gems have a spe- 
cial and unique beauty. They per- 
petuate colour. Look at the dia- 
mond, a scintilla of light, a fallen 
star—at the emerald, concentrat- 
ing the colour of a myriad leagues 
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ef turf—at the amethyst, with its 
misty suggestion of unimaginable 
sunsets—at the ruby, royally red, 
petrified blood—at the humble 
aquamarine, a spoonful of sea- 
water. There is a time coming 
when chemists will be able to 
make gems—when rivers may be 
embanked with imperishable ada- 
mant. When that time comes, I 
suppose Levi Sapphire’s occupa- 
tion will be gone. 

A plain silver tankard with a 
suitable legend was ordered. This 
done, the two strolled awhile. 
There is no pleasant loitering in 
the stagnant city of Brandon. It 
is a clubless paradeless alouette- 
less city. You can go down to the 
river, and look at the drawbridge; 
or you can go into the Commercial 
Rooms and look at the evening 
papers and the stout gentlemen 
who read them; or you can go up 
to College Green and look at what 
there is left of the cathedral. But 
the old town is deadly dull ; it has 
not the first force of either the 
aristocratic or the literate or the 
mercantile impulse. A town worn 


out and left behind. 


* Lydiard and Tixover lounged, 
nevertheless, And the Viscount re- 
vealed to his friend that by a 
curious accident he had again come 
across the abominable Mrs. Win- 
chester. He had been into York- 
shire on some matter of business 
or pleasure; taking the train at 
Leeds, he found himself in the 
company of a remarkably lachry- 
mose young lady. The girl wept. 
Viscount Quixote very properly 
considered it his duty to console 
her. He administered consolation 
in his customary way: that is, he 


listened to her story, made her _ 


drink some brandy and water from 
his travelling-flask, and gave her 
soup and sherry at the first re- 
freshment station. He found that 
she was engaged to be companion 
to a certain Mrs. Winchester, whose 


address was Laurel Lodge, Bran- 
don. The engagement was to be 
kept on a certain day. Tixover, 
saying nothing whatever to the 
young lady, determined to be there, 
and had arranged with Scotland 
Yard for an auxiliary in the form 
of an able detective policeman. 
This had brought him to the 
quaint old stagnant city; and it 
was the very next morning that 
Miss Jefford, the young lady whom 
he desired to protect, was to meet 
her future employer. Hebe Jefford 
was not a fascinating girl; she was 
short, stout, stumpy, irregular as 
to her h’s, and wore thread gloves 
of a bright mustard-colour; but 
the Viscount allowed no considera- 
tions of this kind to hinder him. 
There was a woman in difficulty ; 
that sufficed. Tixover was preux 
chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche. 

They decided to reconnoitre 
Laurel Lodge that evening. It 
was found to be in a somewhat 
sordid and shabby-genteel suburb, 
where ‘villas’ were numerous. 
What is a villa? I have heard a 
lover of paronomasia declare it to 
be the residence of a villain. The 
Roman definition—see Varro ‘ De 
Re Rustica,’ iii. l—was a house 
with such an estate around it that 
the owner could grow his own sup- 
plies. When Pliny the younger is 
describing to a friend his place at 
Laurentum, which had only gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds, he calls 
it, not a ‘villa’ but a ‘ villula.’ 
Here in England we are obliged to 
submit to builders’ English, doc- 
tors’ Latin, and gardeners’ Greek. 
Every wretched little square box, 
with a greenhouse the size of a 
child’s Noah’s ark, and a lawn as 
large as a yacht’s flying-jib, is now 
christened a villa. 

However, the Honourable Mrs. 
Winchester’s establishment was a 
lodge, and it was surrounded by a 
high wall, so that there was no 
judging what it might be like. 




















Everything in the vicinage was 
singularly quiet; indeed the two 
friends met one person only— 
a middle-aged man respectably 
dressed, who turned out to be the 
Viscount’s detective. 

* Well, Rampion,’ says Tix, when 
they had crossed to the other side 
of the lamplit street, ‘what do you 
make of this place ? 

‘ Queer start, my lord. It used 
to be a private lunatic asylum, so 
that’s why it’s so shut in. You see 
there’s no getting in except by a 
door in the wall, and that’s got a 
trap in it that they can look at you 
through before they open it. What 
I propose is that we should get 
over the wall at a place I’ve no- 
ticed at the back, just by the Half 
Moon inn. You can look right 
into the place from the upper 
windows at the back of the Half 
Moon—so I got a bedroom there, 
and shall watch the house first 
thing to-morrow morning.’ 

‘A good idea. The young lady 
was to be there about ten, she told 
me. Ofcourse she hadn’t the least 
idea there’s anything wrong. You 
have communicated with the local 
police, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, my lord. They're all 
right.’ 

It was a windy evening. While 
they had been talking, the fresh 
west breéze had dispersed the 
clouds, and a moon almost at the 
full poured its tranquil light on 
the dingy old city. 

‘Ah! that’s fortunate,’ said the 
detective. ‘ Now, my lord, if you 
and your friend don’t mind climb- 
ing a good many stairs, we can 
take a look into Laurel Lodge.’ 

To this they agreed. The Half 
Moon in old times had been a 
great coaching house, and was built 
in the style of those old-fangled 
City and Southwark inns which 
Chaucer and Charles Dickens have 
immortalized. Now it had fallen 
to the rank of a suburban inn, 
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much frequented by the carrier 
who plied between Brandon and 
the adjacent towns and villages. 
It was musty and dingy and out 
of repair, and the old staircase 
creaked plaintively as the three 
went up to Rampion’s room. 

When there, they looked right 
down into the Honourable Mrs. 
Winchester’s demesne. Laurel 
Lodge was an ugly square two- 
storeyed house, with a lawn in 
front and a cabbage garden be- 
hind. Most of its upper windows 
were carefully secured by iron bars. 
But to-night there were lights in 
every room, and the detective was 
decidedly puzzled. 

‘ There’s something up,’ he said. 
‘ The old woman has either got a 
party, or else she’s packing up and 
going to run away. I wonder 
which it is.’ 

‘Couldn’t we get over the wall 
now, and see what it means” 
asked Tixover. 

‘ We may frighten her away per- 
haps,’ said Rampion. ‘ However, 
if you gentiemen like to try it, I’m 
ready.’ 

Thereupon he produced from his 
portmanteau a rope-ladder and 
several pairs of list shoes. 

‘ It won’t do to go in boots,’ he 
remarked. ‘ They'll hear us on 
the gravel. Try if any of these’ 
handsome shoes will fit you, my 
lord.’ 

The shoes being put on, they 
went down stairs, and across the 
back yard of the Half Moon to the 
point at which the premises were 
in contact. Here the wall of an 
ancient pigsty rendered it easy to 
reach the top of the wall, while the 
squeaking of a colony of disturbed 
pigs rendered their movements in- 
audible. Rampion was first on the 
top of the wall, and dropped on a 
flower-bed beneath. Alas! he also 
dropped close to a dog-kennel ; and 
his first sensation was the feel of 
keen teeth clench on the fleshiest 
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part of the calf of his leg. Too 
resolute to exclaim, he could not 
help muttering an execration, not 
loud, but deep. By this time 
Launcelot was by his side, and saw 
the situation. 

* Catch him by the throat,’ whis- 
pered Rampion, hoarsely. ‘ He’s a 
bull-terrier, and won’t let go unless 
he’s strangled.’ 

Launcelot obeyed, and, by sharp 
pressure on the animal’s windpipe, 
succeeded in choking him off. 
Then he threw him over the wall 
into the Half Moon yard, knocking 
off Tix’s hat, for the Viscount had 
just got on the top of the wall. 
Rampion tied a handkerchief 
tightly round his leg, and then, 
under shadow of the shrubbery, 
they crept near a window whence 
issued the brightest streams of 
light. 

The scene within was curious. 
On a table in the centre were the 
remains of a sumptuous meal, and 
empty champagne bottles and half- 
empty decanters showed that there 
had been pretty free drinking. In 
a chair by the fire sat the Honour- 
able Mrs. Winchester, asleep. Op- 
posite her, wide awake, with a 
claret jug at his elbow, sat a man 
of mighty size and of patrician 
appearance—a man whom only one 

"of the three knew, and that one 
was Launcelot. He was looking 
with a cynical smile at the ebrious 
and somnolent figure in the easy- 
chair opposite. A black man-ser- 
vant and a flighty-looking parlour 
maid were busily packing various 
articles into some boxes which 
stood open on the floor. 

‘ They’re off, whispered Ram- 
pion. ‘ They’ve heard something. 
I wonder who the man is.’ 

Launcelot could have told him, 
but felt reticent. 

Presently the man in question 
rose from his chair, drank a final 
goblet of claret, and said some- 
thing to the black servant, who 


went and fetched him an overcoat. 
He put it on ; made some laughing 
remark about the ebrious Mrs. 
Winchester ; gave the girl a care- 
less kiss and a coin; and walked 
into the moonlight, humming an 
opera air. The black man let him 
out at the garden door, and came 
hastily back to proceed with his 
packing. Before doing so, he 
pulled down the blinds; so Ram- 
pion suggested to his companions 
that it was no use waiting any 
longer. 

They got back to the Half Moon, 
and the detective bathed his leg 
with whiskey and water, which he 
said was an infallible preventive of 
hydrophobia. Then they held coun- 
cil together. 

‘ That woman is off, evidently,’ 
said the Viscount. ‘Can she get 
away to-night ? 

‘ Night mail up at midnight, my 
lord,’ said Rampion. 

‘And we can’t stop her, of 
course,’ said Tix. 

‘ No, unluckily. We can trace, 
her, no doubt. If we see her off, 
the railway police will tell me 
where she goes, and then I can use 
the telegraph. Something or other 
has frightened her.’ 

‘ Perhaps she saw you in the 
street, Tix,’ said Launcelot. 

‘ Don’t think so,’ said the Vis- 
count. ‘ Well, look here, Rampion. 
Rest your leg and refresh yourself, 
and meet us down at that wretched 
railway station a little before the 
train starts. It’s just half-past 
ten now.’ 

Thus saying, he and Launcelot 
walked towards the centre of the 
city. As they went, Launcelot 
said : 

‘You don’t know that man we 
saw to-night ?” 

‘No. Do you? ' 

‘Ido. I didn’t want to tell you 
in Rampion’s company. It is 
Geoffrey Marden — Chessington’s 
uncle.’ 
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‘Ah! I know him well by 
repute. He’s a very decided 
scamp.’ 

‘Yes; but I don’t want to see 
him in a difficulty, for Chessing- 
ton’s sake.’ 

‘ Fiat justitia !’ quoth Tix. ‘At 
the same time I suspect Geoffrey 
Marden will be found capable of 
taking care of himself. He looks 
like it.’ 

‘He certainly does, replied 
Launcelot, as they turned into the 
coffee-room of the Bush from its 
dim old arched entry. The first 
man they saw in the brilliant light 
was the Honourable Geoffrey Mar- 
den himself, lying back in an easy- 
chair and gazing at the fire. 
Several other men were in the 
room, but he was decidedly the 
prominent figure. 

To Launcelot’s surprise, Lord 
Tixover walked straight up to 
Marden and addressed him. Tix 
was always prompt; never wasted 
an instant in making up his mind ; 
was wont to say that a wrong thing 
done at once was often better than 
a right thing postponed. He had 
no fear: his firm faith was that if 
you act on the eternal principles 
of justice you will never get into 
difficulty. 

As I have said, he walked up to 
Marden. He introduced himself 
apologetically. Old Geoffrey, who 
was in rather a pleasant humour 
than otherwise, having drunken a 
bottle or two of good wine after a 
well-appointed dinner, expressed 
himself very glad to make the 
Viscount’s acquaintance. 

‘I’ve heard Chessington talk 
about you,’ he said. ‘ You’re rather 
given to protecting fair damsels, I 
know. It is a very nice occupa- 
tion. Ha! by-the-way, there’s Mr. 
Lydiard.’ 

‘ It is about a fair damsel,’ says 
Tixover, ‘that I wanted to say a 
word to you now. At least I sup- 
pose you would call the person who 
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styles herself the Honourable Mrs. 
Winchester a fair damsel.’ 

Geoffrey Marden burst into a 
laugh. 

‘ Horrible old woman!’ he said. 
* Regular Sycorax. I knew some- 
thing of her some years ago, and 
met her to-day in Brandon by acci- 
dent. She asked me to dine with 
her, which I did. I found she 
wanted to get some money out of 
me—and very likely she might, if 
I’d had any. But I hadn’t; sol 
ate her dinner and drank her wine 
and left her asleep. The old wretch 
is going to run away from her cre- 
ditors to-night.’ 

Clearly Geoffrey Marden was 
speaking truth. Under whatsoever 
dubious circumstances he might 
originally have encountered Mrs. 
Winchester, he was only casually 
acquainted with her now. This 
was more evident even from his 
tone than from his words. The 
Viscount said : 

‘Yes, I supposed there was 
something of that sort. She is an 
abominable creature!’ 

‘Hideous! Are you and Lydiard 
going to town to-morrow? There’s 
a capital express at eight, which 
stops once only—at Hogton, for 
ten minutes, to refresh. I shall go 
by it.’ 

‘We'll join you,’ said Tix. 
‘ Brandon is not a town to stay in 
longer than is necessary.’ 

‘Indeed it is not. I'd almost as 
soon be at Brentford. But I shall 
turn in; late hours don’t agree 
with me. You young fellows are 
luckily able to do as you like.’ 

‘ He is evidently not concerned 
in this affair,’ said Tixover. ‘ But 
it has just occurred to me that I 
have made arash promise. I ought 
to look after that poor little Miss 
Jefford, who will be clamorous and 
lachrymose at Mrs. Winchester’s 
garden door to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Leave her to Rampion,’ said 
Launcelot. ‘ You might find her 
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gratitude embarrassing. Arrange 
for him to meet her and send her 
back to her friends.’ 

This was agreed to. Miss Hebe 
Jefford was shunted, But the 
Viscount and Launcelot went to- 
gether down to the station and met 
Rampion there. Mrs. Winchester 
arrived at about ten minutes to 
midnight, with an immensity of 
luggage, and attended by the 
black man and the flighty ancilla. 
Still was she somnolent, and she 
was almost carried into her car- 
riage. But she got awakened in a 
rather startling manner. For Ram- 
pion obtained a bull’s-eye lantern, 
whence he threw the light upon 
her as she dosed in her carriage— 
and she woke up to see—Lord 
Tixover. The unfortunate wretch 
was terribly frightened. 

The Viscount ascertained that 
she was going to London. Rampion 
telegraphed to have her traced, 
and received an immediate reply to 
the effect that it should be done. 
He then took instructions from 
Lord Tixover as to Miss Hebe Jef- 
ford ; and the two gentlemen got 
home to the Bush and to bed as 
fast as a lame Brandon fly-horse 
could take them. 

Next morning our friend the de- 
tective had an amusing experience. 
The Laurel Lodge people had 
cleared out with amazing prompti- 
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tude. At an early hour all sorts 
of tradesmen were calling; they 
rang the bell boisterously, but they 
got no reply. By-and-by there 
was quite a crowd outside the 
garden-door of Laurel Lodge. No 
amount of ringing received any 
response; the only sound they 
heard inside was the barking of 
the bull-terrier, which had had 
nothing to eat that morning, and 
was infuriated by the unaccus- 
tomed noise outside. By-and-by 
an enterprising butcher’s boy, who 
had brought kidneys for the 
Honourable Mrs. Winchester’s 
breakfast-table, suggested the pro- 
priety of getting over the wall—- 
and he was seconded by a fish- 
monger’s lad, who had come laden 
with lobsters. This illicit entry 
being effected, they found no living 
inhabitant of Laurel Lodge, save 
only the bull-terrier. Him Ram- 
pion claimed as his own, opining 
that this was the least compensa- 
tion conceivable for the keen pang 
of the dog’s fang im his calf. The 
dog took to his new master at 
once—and Rampion irreverently 
christened him Tiz. 

Of course Miss Hebe Jefford 
turned up punctually. The detec- 
tive, obeying Tixover’s orders, sent 
her back to her friends. She cried 
all the way. 
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‘J LIKE the old times best.’ 

Thus an old sexton said to 
me, the other day; and there was 
something pathetic in the remark. 
We can all understand it, we who 
have attained the summit, and 
are descending gradually the other 
side of the hill. We like the old 
times best. Those were the times 
when we, you know, young people, 
who are impatient at the remark, 
were ourselves young—the times 
‘ when all the world was new ’ to us. 
It is now to our hearts even as a 
tale oftentimes told,—and begin- 
ning to weary a little in the telling. 
Those were the times ‘ when all the 
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trees were green’ to us; alive, asit 
were, with the vivid light and glory 
with which God adorns the Spring. 
Now, a far different hue, a very 
sober sameness has toned down 
the landscape, and here and there 
a crisp leaf or two is beginning to 
find its way to earth. Those were 
the years when we had time for 
play and for poetry, time for lis- 
tening whole evenings to the night- 
ingale, time for sweet love-making 
and bitter-sweet lover’s quarrels, 
time for sauntering into summer 
meadows, and encamping (with 
that poem which was to electrify 
the world) in violet copses, time 
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to suck honey from every opening 
flower of life. Now is the time 
for hard work, and for prose, the 
time for hurrying to the office, and 
feeling tired out in the evening, 
the time that knows not the feel- 
ing of broad leisure, nor of mere 
gaiety of heart— 

* What lent its glory to the flower, 

And gave the nightingale her power, 

And made the sky so very blue? 

My little heart, could-it be you?’ 

But we sit up late with a ledger 
now, and not leaning out of win- 
dow, listening to the bird of eve; 
and the freshness is out of the 
flowers, and the honey was drained 
long ago. 

Ah, and those were the times 
when we were always welcoming 
new friends, when the home circle 
knew no gaps, and the tear-springs 
only bubbled up to make the smiles 
that soon lit them more beaming, 
and the glistening eyes more bright 
with that light dew. Now we have 
waxed very familiar indeed with 
perpetual farewells, and we close 
up the ranks thinned with many 
grievous gaps, and the torrent- 
tears have worn deep furrows in 
their course. 

And all this is in the hearts of 
your slow and dry old elders, my 
dear young friends, when they half 
anger you by saying, ‘I like the 
old times best.’ The times may 
not have been better really, but 
they were better to us. And if we 
look stealthily back with a sigh, 
and lag a little doing so, be patient 
with us, even if our slow pace 
check your forward look and eager 
bound. 

Well, we find pleasure in our 
lookings back, and in recalling our 
old merry days and surplus of life 
and spirits. And this is one rea- 
son why we love the children and 
the young people so; the early, 
bright life is lived over again in 
watching theirs. And this is why 
we like to talk of ‘ those old times,’ 


and perhaps to recall with a spe- 
cial zest those rarer periods, after 
we had reached, and left, the hill- 
top of life, in which, for a season, 
the old child-freedom, and some- 
thing of the old child-feeling, was 
regained. Spring days in life’s 
waning summer; second blossom 
on the russet boughs ; young leaves 
tipping the sameness of the dark 
foliage with a surprise of tender 
green. 

Let me, then, suppose myself a 
busy, hard-worked town-denizen, 
and try in a half-hour, if not 
leisure yet snatched from work, to 
bring before my thought such a 
gleam upon the sober, grey sea of 
life. Let it pass over the ripples 
on the water, and quickly glide on 
across the deeps and the shallows, 
and lighten up the quiet meadows 
as it travels on to the shore, and 
glorify the sleeping copses and the 
sedate hillside; and then pass 
away, leaving all in a hushed mo- 
notony of everyday suffering and 
doing. Let me raise the disem- 
bodied spirit of a dead holiday, 
and watch the paler, more shadowy 
loveliness of a once ruddy, sub- 
stantial living joy. Is not this 
one of the privileges within our 
power; this of pleasurably recall- 
ing innocent enjoyment; of eating 
our cake, and yet having it; of 
bringing, with the growing weird- 
ness of a dissolving view, waving 
forests, and laughing flowers, and 
bright rivers, over the dusk and 
sombreness of a grim city? It 
fades away again; but it has been 
there, and its far-distant nod and 
whisper and ripple have yet brought 
a freshness over the heart that was 
growing jaded, and smoothed for 
a moment the set and weary 
brow. 

So the dull chambers in Fur- 
nival’s Inn, or the counting-house 
in Broad Street, or the many buffet- 
ing doors of the Bank, or the twin 
solitary rooms, your clerk in one, 
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yourself in the other, or the lodg- 
ings in a long row of small, same 
houses,—either of these are left 
behind, and the holiday of the 
year has come. [I take one in- 
stance, fresh in memory :— 

I set out to join my brother at 
Hull; why or wherefore matters 
not here and now. I arrive on 
Saturday evening. There has been 
a school treat; and the fireworks 
(deferred from the galaday, through 
rain) are to be let off this night. 
I like all such innocent amuse- 
ments, and believe much in village 
gala-days, conducted under kindly, 
but respect-compelling authority. 
But what will you? I have tra- 
velled since morning, and am tired ; 
besides, I have not dined. Upon 
the whole, I accept the offered dis- 
pensation, and sit down with a 
comfortable languor to my chop 
in the cheery, well-lit room. It is 
rather pleasant to dine alone at 
the end of a journey. You can 
just take your time, and are under 
no necessity to talk, and can review 
the small events of the day, and 
can contemplate the projects for 
the morrow. Then the genial party 
returns; there is much to tell and 
much to hear, and it is not far 
from the witching hour of night, 
when the gleaming candlesticks 
are brought in, and the household 
files in to evening prayer, and the 
good-nights are said, and soon bed, 
delicious bed, receives and wel- 
comes heavy head, excited brain, 
and weary, heated limbs. 

A quiet Sunday, and then, re- 
cruited, rested, invigorated, we set 
out together early on Monday 
morning, for a walking tour. Cares, 
whatever they may be, anxieties, 
and responsibilities, ledgers, ac- 
counts, sick visits to unrespon- 
sive patients, clients, aggrieved 
parishioners—all are left behind, 
and it is with much of the child’s 
spirit that we leave—books shut, 
desks slammed, bats and wickets 


caught up, and out, with a hurrah, 
into the summer fields! 
*O, I see the crescent promise of my 
spirit hath not set : 
Ancient founts of inspiration well 
through all my fancy yet.’ 

We have, of course, only knap- 
sacks to carry. Do you know the 
best kind of knapsack, reader con- 
templating a holiday? Let me 
impart to you the instruction which 
I then received. Get miniature 
double straps (such as you use for 
your bundle of coats and railway 
rugs) with a transverse strap to 
buckle over your shoulder; pro- 
vide a good square of American 
cloth—and there you are! You 
fold up your parcel secure from 
rain,and tighten it well with straps, 
and you thus save much of the 
extra weight of the usual knap- 
sack. With this strapped to your 
back, and a good piece of oak in 
your hand, who so independent as 
yeu? Flannel shirts are best for 
travelling; one on and another in 
your pack. Change of outer clothes, 
of course, you have none. If you 
should get soaked to the skin, why, 
when you get to your destination, 
you must even lie in bed while 
your clothes are drying and dinner 
getting ready. No great hardship, 
with an interesting book, or yes- 
terday’s paper. 

Well, we leave Hull, crossing 
the ‘ golden Humber’ to New Hol- 
land, and watching the canopy 
over the town being fed, as all the 
sleeping houses and factories wake 
into life. Leeds soon; and here 
the smoke has become, as it were, 
the foliage of a forest, with the 
tall chimneys for trunks—a very 
autumn smoke-scape. How va- 
rious the hues and tints! tawny 
with vermillion heart ; umber, grey, 
blue, dun, white, black. And so 
on to Sheffield, where our train- 
journey ends. 

Classic Sheffield, renowned alma 
mater of Broadhead and many 
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another mild asserter of the rights 

of man! Upon this city I look 

with much interest. Little know 

I, save from newspaper reports, of 

this vast hive, full of myriads of 

‘Men my brothers, men ‘the workers, 
ever working something new; 


That which they have done but earnest 
of the things which they shall do.’ 


Little know I, save by hearsay, of 
their beliefs, their wants, their 
ways. Surely an interesting class 
among which to labour, but (I 
gather) a class neither educated 
nor uneducated ; wise in their own 
conceit ; vindicators of Pope’s often 
misunderstood saying, that— 


‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ 


A class of men living only in the 
ephemeral literature of the pre- 
sent; content greedily to take from 
their favourite newspapers (and 
these often revolutionary and athe- 
istic) their shallow ideas of politics 
and religion. A class almost en- 
tirely ignorant of history—of that 
great past whose wealth of solid 
experience is‘the best bulwark 
against crude and hasty assump- 
tions and rapid and false conclu- 
sions from inadequate premises— 
against panics, and prejudices, and 
conceit, and self-reliance. The 
study of the past is a continual 
comment upon the easily misread 
present. But the superficial poli- 
tician and the unread would-be 
ruler, is apt to scorn the least re- 
ference to the authority of old 
men and old times. It is nearly 
enough for him that an institution, 
or a thing, or a custom is old, for 
him at once to contemn and de- 
spise it. Trees that have spread 
root and branch for centuries are 
to be overthrown and uptorn to 
satisfy sentimental grievances, or 
simply to make room for the 
wretched little saplings whose only 
merit is that they are children of 
his own reckless day and shallow 
brain; for every one, it is said, 


thinks that there are two things 
which none can do so well as him- 
self, namely, to make a salad, and 
govern a kingdom. 

So our pseudo-legislator hates 
the past, ‘ When he comes near to 
it’ (if ever he does condescend so 
far) ‘ he hears from it a voice which 
remands him back to his place, 
warns him with lessons of discou- 
ragement, depresses him with the 
fear of obstacles, reproaches him 
with forsaking old and tried ways, 
and despising the example and the 
counsel of men whom he is bound 
to reverence. He is, therefore, for 
expunging its history utterly out 
of the book of knowledge, mock- 
ing at it as a series of old wives’ 
tales, laughing at it as made up of 
the useless facts of dark ages of 
ignorance, reviling it as exhibiting 
to view the parents of all the mo- 
dern abuses of which he complains. 
‘He is the enemy, therefore, of all 
ancient institutions, both in Church 
and State; and as soon as his 
hands are free, proceeds to clear 
the ground accordingly. But his 
very habit of mind incapacitates 
him for reconstructing, as it did 
in the first instance for suggesting, 
and still more hinders him from 
executing, a proper remedy in the 
plainest and most common case of 
the real corruption of those insti- 
tutions.’ 

How clearly has this tendency 
to pull down, with no idea of any 
defined plan for building up again, 
been exemplified in the insanities 
of the people of Paris, once and 
again. Licence is misheld to be 
liberty, and there is a very Milton’s 
chaos in politics and all else, until 
the strong head and hand comes, 
and. presses upon the State, and 
Tyranny often is hatched from the 
egg of Licence. 

Well, I have happened upon a 
subject of our day, and I may be 
excused (while sitting at lunch 
at Sheffield, surrounded by ‘our 
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future rulers’) to continue for one 
page this train of thought. Are 
there not dangers te which they 
are exposed from what Bishop 
Magee calls the ‘ flunkeyism’ which 
is equally such when it flatters 
power, either in the noble or the 
working man? They are perpe- 
tually hearing soft sawder from 
the Brummagem politician of the 
day, the man so well described by 
Professor Burrows (‘ Constitutional 
Progress,’ p. 61),‘ the man who 
thinks everything indefensible in 
exact proportion to its antiquity, 
and every one equally fit to govern, 
be his stake in the country or his 
mental cultivation what it may,— 
the man of abstract right, the man 
of the present. 

‘Old things,’ writes even Clough, 


‘Old things need not be therefore true ; 
No, brother man, nor yet the new.’ 


My paper began by praising old 
times, you remember. Well, they 
need an advocate in these topsy- 
turvy times. And I cannot help 
quoting, apropos of this train of 
thought, some wise words of cau- 
tion from the book I have just 
named. London society, and in- 
deed all society, if it would retain 
its existence much longer, would 
do well to lay them to heart. Here 
they are: | 

‘Those whose Constitution is 
the slow growth of many centuries, 
and the model on which modern 
Constitutions are formed, will at 
least learn caution from antiquity ; 
for they will perceive the irrevoca- 
bility of popular changes, the im- 
possibility of recovering any insti- 
tution which has once been thrown 
aside, the consequences of admit- 
ting dangerous principles into poli- 
tical science, and how easy it is to 
lose sight of the rights of one class, in 
legislating for the relief of another. 
In short, they will learn to think 
for themselves, to shake themselves 
clear of the common-places which 


have a tendency to fill a political 
atmosphere, and to recur continu- 
ally to such questions as—Will 
such and such changes in the Con- 
stitution throw the power of go- 
vernment into hands which are fit 
to use it? Will the new interests 
swamp and overpower the old? 
Ought they to do so? Will not 
something known to be good be 
sacrificed for a doubtful advan- 
tage ? 

‘They will not, however, blindly 
set themselves against all change; 
for that would be the surest way to 
destroy what they wish to con- 
serve. Again, the more faithfully 
they imbibe the teaching of anti- 
quity, the more plainly will they 
learn to distinguish between that 
equality before the law which we 
have long possessed, and that 
equality of right to govern which 
is often so ignorantly confused 
with it, and which is condemned 
by all theory and practice. 

* And next, observing how surely 
in the career of a self-governed 
people, ancient or modern, step 
after step does necessarily bring 
one class after another into posses- 
sion of political power, we learn to 
look about for the best means of 
averting a great danger; and we 
see that, if we are to rally each of 
these classes in succession round 
the Constitution, we must educate 
them beforehand. This is indeed a 
trite observation; but it is not so 
generally perceived that this edu- 
cation must be moral and religious 
as well as intellectual. The classes 
which ruined Athens were intel- 
lectual enough. Even in heathen 
times the signal for political 
debasement was given by the over- 
throw of religion. A little reflec- 
tion on these examples will show 
that this education must not be 
mere mechanical instruction, not 
mere power of reading a news- 
paper, but an education which in- 
cludes history, an education which 
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teaches men to reason, to weigh 
evidence, to control impulse, to 
choose the solid in preference to 
the showy, to distinguish between 
the specious people-flatterer and 
the capable statesman.’ 

He goes on to compare the causes 
of the decline of Athens, with other 
influences at work in our day. 
Sophists, who attain great influ- 
ence over young, fresh, ardent 
spirits; plausible and seductive in 
manner, but, in their teaching and 
social conversation, poisoning the 
very springs of belief, of simple 
trust, and childlike reliance on 
Authority. 

Such influences are at work in 
our day, to sap the very founda- 
tions of society. Forewarned, fore- 
armed. But men go on, shrinking 
from deep thought, and careful 
study, and will not see the danger. 
‘ Slowly comeg a hungry people, as a lion, 

creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks be- 
hind a slowly dying fire.’ 

And in educating not only the 
masses, but our own bonny boys 
and dainty maids, we shall do well 
to remember that ‘there is a 
tyranny of doubt, just as there is 
a tyranny of dogma, and there are 
many who will honestly believe the 
tyranny of dogma to be less baleful 
than that of doubt. The opinion 
will be conscientiously entertained 
by not a few, that some of our be- 
lauded popular tutors, in their 
attempts to relieve their learners’ 
minds from the thraldom of the 
one, have enfeebled them under 
the dominion of the other. The 
philosophy of suspense, the regimen 
of thought which hold the judg- 
mentin poise between two opinions, 
the intellectual attitude which is 
over-critical, the frame of mind 
which never pronounces but always 
analyses—how far is a training 
which may naturally tend to pro- 
mote this impotence of conclusion 
really healthful ?’ 


—They say that it is well to sit 
still, in meditative mood, after 
meals. And in truth, we fell like 
wolves upon the cold beef, and new 
bread and cheese which were set 
before us half an hour ago, being 
appetized with our early start; 
and it was pleasant to sit in 
dreamy mood, away from green 
fields and fresh trees, and adapt 
meditation to the great smoky 
abode of working men, into which 
the train has pitched us. Fine 
fellows, with fine capabilities, but 
in danger, I contend, of becoming 
something like spoilt children, 
under a regimen of weak indul- 
gence, and timid acquiescence. A 
wise love, and an ‘iron firmness— 
these are the great requisites in all 
training of children and peoples. 
Well, our knapsacks are buckled 
tight, our reckoning paid, and we 
march out into the street, on our 
way to Castleton, Derbyshire. We 
take advantage of an omnibus 
which carries us through the town 
and its suburbs, for about a mile 
and a half, and then we are set 
down, cast adrift upon the wide 
world, home and belongings left 
far behind, vagabonds, tramps, 
without house or home, strangers 
wherever we go, waifs and strays 
in a world of sunshine, and colour, 
and sweet airs, and tuneful birds, 
and ever new delights, and con- 
stant delicious surprises: our very 
business mere enjoyment, our very 
duty to seek pleasure. Are we not 
like children for the time? and 
may we not be permitted the child- 
privilege, to race and shout from 
Ynere glee and lightness of heart 
and heel? Nay, it might attract 
wondering attention — and the 
kitten-gambols would look un- 
gainly in the old cat, and the 
lamb -frolics unbecoming the old 
sheep, and the aged knacker would 
only look ridiculous, imitating the 
playful grace of the little foal. So 
we will be content with the child’s 
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heart, and forego the child’s antics. 
So cynical are people that they 
would see an unfitness in two 
mature clergymen screaming, and 
waving their sticks, and taking a 
flying leap over the milestone. 
Mentally, we are joyous enough for 
all this. Physically, we trudge 
steadily enough, along a road never 
trodden before, towards new scenes 
and experiences quite other than 
those of every day— 

*O lovely earth! O lovely sky !— 

I was in love with Nature, 1; 
And Nature was in love with me ;— 
O lovely life—when I was free !’ 

Ten miles and a half to walk, 
quite afternoon, but just time 
enough to get into Castleton at 
the fall of day, and in time to sup. 
This we have ascertained from the 
guide-book. Just for asking’s sake, 
however, we ask the distance from 
a foot-passenger. ‘ Fifteen miles,’ 
he says. We laugh, in our superior 
knowledge, and trudge on. We 
like to see great smoky Sheffield 
lying beneath us at first, but now 
some way behind. We like to greet 
the vivid meadows, and the tall 
resting wayside trees. Just for 
asking’s sake, we will ask again. 
A woman this time; sixteen miles, 
she tells us, to Castleton. Highly 
amused, and secure in our superior 
knowledge, we trudge on farther. 
Stay, here is a mile-stone by the 
way-side, let this be the arbiter. 
Whew!—there is no mistake about 
this! We have walked a mile or 
more, loitering to enjoy ourselves, 
—and there are still fifteen be- 
tween us, and supper and bed. 
And the afternoon is waning. 

Let us ask at this wayside pub- 
lic-house ; it may be that a carrier’s 
cart, or some such friendly vehicle, 
may give us a lift. 

No, nothing of any sort or kind 
—not even a bicycle or a peram- 
bulator. With blank but amused 
perplexity, we hold a minute’s 
council of war: and then—there 
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is no help for it—step out man- 
fully to lessen the space between 
ourselves and our goal. 

Six miles farther than we had 
calculated, and we by no means so 
fresh as when we started, and not 
yet having gained our tourists’ 
legs,—this is rather a grave matter. 
At what time of night shall we get 
to our journey’s end? The sooner, 
the quicker we walk, so we settle 
into a steady swing. Gradually we 
come upon the moor: no houses 
at all within sight; .a fascinat- 
ingly lonely scene. Presently, 
however, the rara avis of a road- 
side house breaks the monotony, 
and nothing despairing, my brother 
advances, a forlorn hope, to ask as 
to any conveyance. I lean over a 
bridge and watch a mountain 
runlet twinkle away under its 
drooping plumes of ferns—I have 
not the least hope of his success, 
‘Well? no good, of course,’ I say, 
and address me to our trudge 
again. However, as it happens, a 
cart is coming our way, and will 
take us nearly to Hope Church, 
some five or six miles lift. So we 
cheerily plod on, and presently 
the vehicle appears in sight, 
coming like the wind. 

And up we get, and on we spin. 
Very exhilarating is the rapid pro- 
gression, and the wild weird out- 
lines of the moors change perpe- 
tually as we whirl by. Quite a 
new class of scenery to me; I wish 
I could recall half of it. What a 
charm, that flight of grouse, with 
outstretched necks, across theroad ! 
I had never seen them before in their 
feathers but in hampers, or hang- 
ing about London shops. Then 
the undergrowth of bilberries, with 
pale waxen flower, and blue-purple 
fruit, these were new to me then. 
Since,'I have seen huge hampers of 
them—worts, they call them—in 
Somersetshire ; there is a regular 
whortlebury harvest, and very 
pretty the dark bloomed fruit 
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looks, in baskets, and even cart- 
loads, carried home from the Quan- 
tocks and Brendon Hills. Sickly 
in taste, more so than blackber- 
ries; but you feel bound to eat a 
few, since they are to be had for 
nothing, wild on the rich hill-side. 
Then, out of the heather, and the 
ling, how the bold masses of stone 
jut out, rugged and heaped or jut- 
ting in fantastic outlines. Millstone 
grit it is, I am informed; and in 
truth we pass here and there a 
yard of new-cut mill-stones. Dif- 
ferent in hue from the great blocks 
standing up out of the moors; so 
light-coloured when broken, but 
seen now weather-beaten and 
lichen-fretted, such a grand pur- 
ple-grey, so rich, wine-stained, and 
dark. Also barren smooth hill- 
sides of these blocks and crags. 
Cranberries also are, I am told, 
found about here; a fruit, this, 
well worth eating, and composing 
the queen of tarts, rough-flavoured, 
nothing sickly here: I never saw 
the berries growing, however. 

So we pass through the moor, 
and admire the outline of the hills, 
glooming with the approach of 
evening. On we rattle, smiling to 
each other at the pace, jolted and 
ready to fly out of the cart all the 
way. They know how to drive 
fast, these Derby men. Hather- 
sage, the reputed native and burial- 
place of Little John, but no time 
to moralize, or to call up a vision 
of Robin Hood and his men in 
green: we fly through the village, 
staying our pace no whit for a 
steep descent, nor for the throngs 
of children that dot the road. Cer- 
tainly there seems plenty of them, 
but there had need be, if many 
carts, going at this pace, pass this 
way. By what seems a miracle, we 
do not leave the street littered 
with dead and dying; we fly on, 
and Hathersage is left far behind. 

Then we near Hope, and the 
grand range of hill about Castleton 
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begins to settle to the outline that 
is to be familiar to us during our 
stay there. In a few minutes more, 
the cart draws up, close to Hope 
Church, which we can just trace in 
the deepening dark. Cheerfully we 
pay our half-crown, franking both ; 
and it is good-night, and we are on 
the road again. Two miles to walk, 
just that comfortable fatigue that 
gives a pleasant languor, and a 
desire not to hurry but to trudge 
on, enjoying the thought that rest 
and refreshment lie but a little way 
beyond. And how grand the night 
landscape, as we near Castleton! 
The embrace of dark inky hills, 
with square outlines; a grand 
gloom drawing them into a great 
breadth with the slaty sky. Mam 
Tor; Lose Hill; Win Hill :—two 
piercing gleams of light out of the 
dark hill-side, weather slightly 
showery, dark grand clouds about, 
no stars; very hot. 

And now we entered Castleton, 
hungry and certainly tired. Warned 
against the Castle Hotel, we essay 
the Nag’s Head. Quite full, en- 
tirely,occupied by a wedding party. 
There is no help for it, therefore, 
so we go to the Castle; order tea 
and chops, find we can have a 
double-bedded room, indulge in a 
delicious wash, unpack our bales, 
notice that the linen is exceedingly 
frowsy, and a strew of old tobacco 
on the toilet-table—shudder a 
little ; but pedestrians mustn’t be 
over particular, and hunger and 
fatigue will make up for a good 
deal. So we descend to our tea, 
and enjoy our chops, having care- 
fully wiped our forks first on the 
dirty tablecloth, sit and chat a bit, 
and then off to grateful bed. 

Next morning’ the charm of 
weariness being dispelled, we look 
with horror at the sheets we have 
slept in, and flee for refuge to 
comely Mrs. Dakin’s, at the Bull’s 
Head. 

Heavy rain, while we are at 
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breakfast, our hearts fall. It clears, 
however, into a lovely day. 

So we wander out, free even 
from the burden of our knapsack : 
free to go anywhere, to do any- 
thing; all new, delightful, undis- 
eovered ground. 

First up Castle Hill. A grand 
precipice is crested by the castle, 
compared to an eagle’s eyrie. The 
grey stone village lies all beneath 
us, in a birds’-eye view ; the church 
in the centre of it. Suddenly and 
softly a peal of wedding bells rises 
like fragrance, to where we stand ; 
and the marriage procession streams 
out of church. A pretty sight; a 
pathetic sound. It always brings 
the tears to my eyes to hear mar- 
riage bells, and to see the young 
glad creatures walking over the 
short-lived scattering of flowers. 
Why? Partly, I suppose, because 
life is ever so disappointing ; and 
before the two wills get sorted and 
settled, and the two ways assimi- 
lated, there will certainly be dewy 
eyes and sad hearts, and worse 
may come, sharp words, long 
estrangements; and even if all 
right itself at last—if the grape 
be still there, the bloom is rubbed 
away, 

“Though love is all of earth that’s dear, 
Its home, my children, is not here ; 
The pathos of Eternity 
Does in its fullest pleasure sigh.’ 
And it is, I suppose, this pathos 
which makes me sad when hearing 
the golden wedding bells. 

We descend to the village, and 
look in at our hostel to order dinner. 
Here we are amusedly introduced 
to a village custom. Bowls of 
possil, or posset, are made at the 
inn where stay the wedding party. 
The bride and bridegroom have it 
before going to the church ; after- 
wards a fresh bowl is prepared, 
and a girl goes round to ask all 
the neighbours, who come to taste 
it. We are honoured by having 
some sent. A curious composition 
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—analysed (I am answered), it 
consists of ale, rum, milk, bread, 
currants, nutmeg, sugar ! 

We proceed to explore the church 
and churchyard. A straw bundle 
is affixed to one of the pinnacles 
of the tower. In explanation we 
are told that the custom is for the 
ringers, on the 29th May, to crown 
the pinnacles with oak branches, 
and one with a garland, which re- 
mains until the same day next 
year. Who would not pity it, held 
up a spectacle to every comer, with 
the pride of loveliness and scent 
lost long ago: a poor withered 
bundle, denied to hide its shame ? 
These ringers on that day dance 
round the village; one carrying a 
pole with flowers. It seems curious 
that the feast of the royal martyr 
should thus have ousted May-day. 

The church has pew-doors—old 
abominations—with, carved in the 
oak, actually the names of the 
(first?) owners—‘Thomas Hall, 
1756.’ Another, 1661; and otherr. 

I pencilled down two epitaphs, 
which I have never seen in print. 
The glorious incoherence and incon- 
sequence of the first, together with 
the curious terms of the eulogy, 
entitle it, I think, to that distinc- 
tion :— 


* If all mankind would live in mutial love, 

This world would much resemble that 
abov, 

And the remains that lies intered here 
A loving husband was, and father dear. 
No fractions he did roise, nor any riot, 
He did his business, studied to be quiet. 
So let him rest in undisturbed dust, 
Untill the resurrection of the just.’ 


The second epitaph goes irre- 
sistibly to the swing of a popular 
tune :— 


‘Our sons they sleep down in this grave, 
We will not weep to wake them, 
But we will wait till Death do come, 

And we will overtake them.’ 


I have written perhaps more 
than enough. But people who can’t 
have holidays, or who are looking 
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forward to them, or who are, per- 
chance, looking back on them, do 
like to read about them. 

Let me, then, end our day at 
Castleton, and with it, this paper. 

Up after dinner to Cave Dale. 
A lovely gorge; grey and black- 
grey rocks; in these small fern, 
tiny geranium, linum catharticum, 
much polypody; a single rowan 
standing out on acrag. Then the 
Castle stood out grim and scarred 
against the filmy distance. Plea- 
sant, on attaining the higher part, 
to look back between the slopes of 
the gorge, and see the faint dis- 
tance against the clear distinct 
foreground; rugged grey rocks 
against the air-toned hills. Plea- 
sant to particularize, and to find 
out all sorts of fairy scenery in the 
rocks themselves ; little pools, and 
trickling runlets, and one fern- 
frond as it were the palm-tree over 
the tiny lake. 

And beneath lay the entrance to 
Peak Cavern. A sheer precipice of 
limestone : exquisite in colour, illu- 
minated with ochres and Indian 
reds; two hundred and sixty feet 
steep. Above, the ruined castle. 
Here and there, up the precipice, 
weeping tufts of grass, and fringes 
of lady fern. 

I have a bad head for heights, 
and, on retiring, felt much re- 
lieved from the chance of finding 
my head, going ‘ nickety-nock, like 
a pebble in Carisbrooke well.’ 

Then we went off to Mam Tor 
(Mother Hill), or shivering moun- 
tain, approaching by the Buxton 
road, which we left, and went 
right up the steep side, all through 
bilberry and ling. A noble view 
as we ascended. Gradually Lose 
Hill showed us its back, with a 
spine of low loose stone wall, curv- 
ing about, and stripes of these up 
its sides. The Winniats (or Wind- 
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gates) very fine from here; air- 
muffled grey limestone broad out 
of the green turf, and with just 
hinted lights, and mysterious sha- 
dow-bits. Against these, a long 
line of vividly lit green hill. 

So, after a pull, we found our- 
selves at the top of Mam Tor. 
A grand view all round. We went 
(with faint heart and quaking 
limbs) to the precipitous edge. 
Loose shaley sides, continually 
falling: as before, glad to be 
back again. Hue, a bluish black. 
And then down into Edale valley. 
What a lovely English vale! such 
green lawn-like meadows; such 
luxuriant hedge-rows; such rip- 
pling brooks; such plumes of fern ; 
such wood-bits, with hoary birches, 
and a vivid low-growth of bilberry 
onthebanks. And so back, through 
Hope, to Castleton. 

Ah happy days! keenly enjoy- 
able at the time when they were 
future, more than realizing antici- 
pation in the brief moment that 
they were present; ever delightful 
to recall, now that they are of the 
dead but ever-living past! ‘The 
days that are'no more,’ Ay, but 
in any spare half-hour, when the 
day’s work is over, and the evening 
has fallen, and the tender glow of 
twilight makes the thought of 
candles sacrilege, and we are too 
tired to talk, but not too tired for 
restful, delicious silent meditation, 
and luxurious recallings of the tit- 
bits of the past: then these days 
that are departed, but that live 
ever in memory, are like a writing 
that was unseen upon a blank card, 
until brought to the warmth of a 
congenial atmosphere. Then gra- 
dually and more and more dis- 
tinctly the characters appear—and 
those old memories are sweet songs, 
set to a never forgotten music of 
their own. 
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HRILL through the russet trees 
Whistles the autumn breeze : 
Summer is dead. 
Leaves from the boughs around 
Wither, and on the ground 
Lifeless are shed. 


Rich is the autumn glow ; 
But the wind whispers low 
Of winter near. 
Winter will pass away, 
Darkness gives place to day, 
Once more the summer ray 
Gladdening the year. 


Day follows Nature’s night, 

Sorrow may breed delight, 
And from above 

Sunshine may soon restore 

Winter’s thefts—never more 
To me, my love! 


Flowers they may bloom again, 
Washed by the vernal rain, 
On sunshine fed ; 
Earth may regain her hue, 
Summer cannot renew 
Love that is dead. 
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RICARDOS BENEFIT. 


. Spirent THE CHAMPION ATH- 

LETE OF EUROPE, IN HIS 
WONDER - INSPIRING EVOLUTIONS. 
RICARDO, THE UNEQUALLED ACRO- 
BAT, IN HIS MARVELLOUS, UNRI- 
VALLED PERFORMANCE ON THE 
VIBRATING WIRE, FOR THE BENE- 
FIT OF THE INFIRMARY OF THIS 
TOWN.’ 


I read the glaring letters rather 
more thoughtfully than I would 
have cared to confess, but my 
eyes rested longest on the one 
large red line in the centre of the 
long poster— 

*‘NINETTE, THE EQUESTRIAN 
QUEEN’ 

Did Ninette, the star of the 
Royal Cirque d’Afrique, ever stop, 
as I did, to read the words that 
were so familiar? Did she ever 
feel, as I did, a thrill of pride 


at seeing our two names the chief 


attractions in the list? Did she 
ever feel, as I did, that we’ two, 
who were connected so closely 

‘Signor Ricardo,’ cried a gay, 
clear voice behind me, ‘does it 
feel like looking at yourself in a 
glass ?” 

I turned quickly to Ninette, 
the gladness of my heart shining 
in my eyes as I met hers. And 
well might my heart and eyes be 
glad to see Ninette. Ah! so 
plainly can I recall, as I write of 
her, the little figure beside which 
I walked so happily that day— 
that day, for the last time. The 
slight, small, supple form whose 
every movement had a free, light 
grace which was like the uncon- 
scious grace of a little child. 
The bright, small face whose 
white skin never needed powder, 
and whose pink cheeks never 
needed paint. The big, blue, 
restless eyes, and the short fair 
curls which lay flat on the low, 


white forehead. With the bril- 
liant look cf perfect health on 
her face; with the arch glance 
in her merry, mischievous eyes ; 
with the tasteful, picturesque 
dress which she always chose; 
Ninette was a picture to gladden 
any heart indeed. 

“I see it is a grand new pro- 
gramme on purpose for to-night’s 
performance,’ I said, as we walked 
on; ‘and I see, too, that I am 
intended to eclipse you all.’ 

‘Or rather to eclipse yourself, 
Ricardo. You surely cannot ima- 
gine it would be possible for you 
to eclipse the Equestrian Queen ?” 

As Ninette spoke, we passed a 
high wall on which blazed a huge 
coloured picture representing a girl 
in an unnatural costume, standing 
in an unnatural position, on the 
neck of a most unnatural horse. 
I turned away my eyes, for this 
was supposed to be Ninette. 

‘What a look of repugnance, 
Ricardo |’ she said, with her young, 
musical laugh. ‘Don’t you think 
it like me?’ 

‘ As much like you,’ I answered, 
‘as the bare, sanded circus ring 
is like a sunlit meadow of sweet 
flowers.’ 

Looking at her as I spoke, I 
saw the colour mount in her soft, 
bright cheeks. Not for a mo- 
ment did I imagine that my 
words had called it there, and 
looking for the cause I noticed 
that a gentleman who met us 
had raised his hat to Ninette 
with a long look of admiration. 
And then I walked on beside her 
still more thoughtfully. 

‘You seem very cross, Ricardo,’ 
said Ninette, presently, glancing 
coquettishly into my face; ‘I 
mean crosser even than usual.’ 

‘Who was that gentleman, 
Mademoiselle Ninette ?” 
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‘I’m not quite sure about his 
name,’ she answered, with cool 
slowness. ‘He is a captain in 
the militia here, and he admires 
the Equestrian Queen immensely.’ 

*‘ I suppose so.’ 

‘Yes; he admires me very 
much indeed,’ she continued, care- 
lessly ; ‘so he comes to every per- 
formance.’ 

‘It is well, Ninette, that you 
win admiration,’ I said, with quiet 
coldness; ‘ you love it so dearly.’ 

‘ Don’t be grand, Ricardo,’ she 
laughed, saucily; ‘just because 
you do not win it—nor love it 
dearly. Why, of course I love 
admiration. Stars always do.’ 

‘ Do they ? I said, my eyes full 
of it as I turned to read her bril- 
liant little face.’ 

* The sort of admiration I like,’ 
answered Ninette, with com- 
placency, ‘is Captain—O what 
shall I call him?—Captain At- 
tendant’s; it has a charming 
halo of mystery and romance 
about it. And the sort of admira- 
tion I don’t care at all for, is that 
I win from our own company; 
your own, Ricardo, for instance, 
wearies me beyond all words.’ 

‘You tell me this very often,’ 
I said, speaking unsteadily ; ‘ but 
I cannot help its being yours 
through all.’ ° 

‘Why don’t you give it to 
Josephine? inquired Ninette, 
with nonchalance, ‘ or to one of the 
other girls ?” 

‘ Such an idea is simply ridicu- 
lous,’ I answered, in passionate 
scorn. ‘My love was won from 
me before either you or I could 
prevent it; now it must be yours 
for ever. You know this through 
all your treatment of me. Whe- 
ther you are kind in this treat- 
ment, your own heart may tell 
you.’ 

‘Thank you, signor; but my 
own heart is very comfortable. I 
will not disturb it by unneces- 
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sary questioning. I wish you 
were as comfortable, for your 
own sake. How are you to get 
through your marvellous and 
unrivalled performance on the 
vibrating wire, O Champion Ath- 
lete, if you make yourself uneasy 
over trifles? Remember what is 
expected of you to-night. Mon- 
sieur says’ (we always spoke of 
the manager as Monsieur) ‘ that 
every seat will be filled, and that 
we shall have a grand night. He 
almost seems provoked about it, 
because he reaps no benefit; but 
I say, if we do profess to aid the 
Infirmary, let our aid be worth 
accepting. I wish I was going 
to do sometliing great in such 
a cause, Ricardo, as well as you.’ 

‘ It was given me to do,’ I put 
in, sullenly ; ‘ I didn’t offer.’ 

‘ Never mind that. You will 
help in a good cause; and I should 
like (in the same cause) to have 
ridden as I learned to do in 
Morocco. I would have performed 
what Monsieur announced there 
as my Moorish Feat if he would 
have permitted it.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ I cried, quickly. 
‘Never again, I trust, Ninette.’ 
For once I had seen Ninette 
make the daring leap, standing 
on one foot on Black Hawk’s 
neck, and my heart beat with fear 
at the very mention of it now. 

‘Oh! I would,’ she laughed; 
‘and yet I do believe I’m glad 
I’m not going to do it. I only feel I 
ought to have insisted upon it, for 
I expect Monsieur merely waited 
for that. <As it is, the chief 
honour of this benefit night de- 
volves upon you, Signor Ricardo, 
and I am jealous.’ 

‘You know as well as I do, 
Ninette,’ I answered, rather hotly, 
‘that you are always the one 
great attraction of the Circus— 
Monsieur knows it too—and that 
your name standing alone is a 
more powerful magnet to the 
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public than mine is with all my 
feats emblazoned after it.’ 

‘ Yes, I know it, she returned, 
laughing coolly. ‘ Now, good-bye. 
I’m going to drink tea with Mon- 
sieur.’ 

With a quick little nod she 
ran into the manager’s lodgings, 
and I walked on to my own, with 
my thoughts still full‘of her. 
How I loved her! So oddly, too, 
that sometimes my own love 
almost bewildered me; its per- 
sistency having no hope in it, yet 
its hopelessness having no despair. 
It was a love that never was 
moved by her indifference or 
scorn, and never weakened by 
her contempt. She was proud of 
her own beauty and of her power 
over us all, and she never attempted 
to hide this—never domineering 
over the female performers, who 
were all older and plainer than 
herself, but domineering most des- 
potically over every male per- 
former in the Circus. But she 
did it so prettily and bewitchingly 
that I was not the only one who 
had laid his love at her feet to 
be trampled on at her girlish 
pleasure. I had but poor health 
even then, and this was one source 
of Ninette’s merry sarcasm. 

‘The Champion Athlete has 
not an athletic appearance, she 
used to say. ‘I fear the signor 
is weak in every way. And then, 
with her eyes full.of radiant 
health, she would demurely re- 
commend me a winter in the 
South—just because the winter 
was coming on, and we were in 
the North. ‘I must laugh at you, 
Ricardo,’ she would sometimes 
say; ‘I get so dreadfully tired of 
you unless I turn you into ridi- 
cule.’ 

And I knew that she spoke 
truth. 

I was thinking, as I ever was, 
of this love of mine, and won- 
dering how Ninette would choose 
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to treat me to-night, when, with 
my ‘great-coat over my perform- 
ing dress, I entered the manager’s 
anteroom. I was late, for I had not 
been well enough to hasten, and 
all the company had assembled, 
lounging or bustling about accord- 
ing to their appointed tasks. 

‘ Late, O Monarch of the Vibrat- 
ing Wire,’ said Ninette, as I hesi- 
tated before her, looking at her 
half enthralled and half amused. 
She was leaning against the table, 
in her crimson velvet habit—for 
she had no wonderful feats . to 
perform to-night—the little crim- 
son cap, with its white feather, set 
coquettishly on one side of her 
bright, fair curls. 

‘You look,’ she continued, 
saucily, ‘as if you had risen from 
a sick bed to perform for the sick. 
How interesting !’ 

I moved into the dimly-lighted 
building which surrounded the 
tent, and looked in at the perform- 
ance. 

‘ The Circus is crowded,’ Ninette 
whispered, as she sauntered out 
with me. ‘I hardly ever remember 
our having such a crowd, Ricardo.’ 

‘And I hope we never shall 
have it again,’ I panted, unbutton- 
ing my coat. ‘The place is sti- 
fling.’ 

‘O, I hope we shall,’ she 
laughed, merrily, ‘I should like 
to see hundreds turned away from 
the doors, and no room left inside 
even for one child more.’ 

Ah! Ninette, how soon you 
were to have your wish fulfilled ! 

‘We shall have a splendid gift 
for the hospital,’ she continued ; 
‘ but Ricardo, what do you think ? 
A clergyman here, who was going 
to have a service in his church on 
Sunday especially for the In- 
firmary, has declined to do so now 
because we have taken up its 
cause. He thinks—he says—’ 
Ninette’s voice was low and 
puzzled here, and her eyes angry; 
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“he says if it will accept money 
earned—so, his conscience does 
not allow him to give it money 
from God’s house. Why don’t 
you answer?’ she went on, im- 
petuously, as I paused. ‘ Why 
don’t you say something angry ” 

‘It isn’t worth speaking of, I 
replied, though I think my heart 
was as hot as her own. ‘It is 
only worth langhing over.’ 

And then Ninette, looking 
searchingly into my face, did 
laugh, her clear, happy laugh, 
though the puzzled look still shone 
in her bright, excited eyes. 

‘Yes; we shall send a worthy 
present to the hospital I hope, and 
trust, and believe,’ she continued, 
slowly, ‘ but our help is only to 
lower it—or, at least,’ she went 
on, as I tried to interrupt her in 
hasty dissent, ‘ good men think so.’ 

‘ One man—and who ought to be 
good,’ I put in, contemptuously. 

*One man,’ she rejoined, the 
puzzled look deepening again, 
‘speaking for many who think as 
he does, and who understand this 
as we cannot. And yet—and yet 
—Ricardo, look at that mass of 
eager, expectant faces. Why do 
they come to see us—why do they 
encourage us—if we sin in what 
we do? Why doesn’t the world 
show us so in the only way which 
there would be no withstanding ? 
Does this thought bewilder you 
too, Ricardo?’ 

It had bewildered me many and 
many a time, but I could not tell 
her so, for the very shadow of the 
fear that this life in which we 
were so much together might be 
wrong, made me shiver coldly. 
Her earnestness, which had been 
almost appealing, vanished sud- 
denly. ‘Never mind,’ she said, 
with her quick laugh, tossing 
back the bright little head in its 
velvet cap, ‘ All lives have their 
aching, troublesome moments I 
suppose. There! they are waiting 
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for your first feat and your 
greatest. Go on, signor, and 
» 

With her pleasant words in my 
ears, I went in amid the deafening 
applause of the crowd, and, bow- 
ing slightly, walked coolly across 
the ring. I thought nothing of 
the mass of faces rising in rows, 
but I remembered that Ninette 
could see me, and that she had 
said I was helping in a good cause. 
I felt that I performed as I had 
hardly ever performed before, and 
the long applause was again and 
again renewed as I left the ring. 
What would Ninette say? Would 
she congratulate me? Passing 
through the dimly-lighted build- 
ing outside the tent, where the 
horses waited, I caught sight of 
two figures standing aside in the 
shadow,—Ninette and the gentle- 
man whom we had met that morn- 
ing,—talking low and earnestly. 
I had often noticed him in the 
circus and noticed his evident 
admiration of Ninette, (but then did 
not every one gaze at her in admi- 
ration?) still I had never seen 
him out there among us before, 
and I started as I came up to 
them in the gloom. Ninette care- 
lessly turned her eyes upon me for 
a moment, then went on talking; 
coquettishly and flippantly it 
seemed to me. I took her horse 
from the man who was bringing 
it forward, and myself led it to- 
wards her. 

‘Are you ready, Mademoiselle 
Ninette?’ I asked, my voice tremb- 
ling against my will. 

‘Ready? Why?’ she inquired, 
with slow contempt. 

*‘ Allow me. O, pray allow me, 
Mademoiselle,’ exclaimed the 
stranger, starting forward. And 
Ninette, smiling, put her foot into 
his hand. 

Seating herself in the saddle 
with the utmost ease, she care- 
lessly, as it seemed, backed Black 
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Hawk against me. ‘Signor Ri- 
cardo,’ she said, haughtily, ‘is this 
the spot where the gentlemen of 
our company usually rest between 
their exercises in the ring? An 
ironical answer rose to my lips, 
but I withheld the words. 

‘Stand back, if you please, 
signor. Must you always follow 
me? always haunt me? Stand 
back.’ 

With a quick change of voice, 
and a bright shy smile, she bent 
to take her little gilded whip as 
the officer handed it to her. 

‘ Thanks, Monsieur le Capitaine.’ 
And whilst she bent gracefully, 
and seemed to be only stroking 
the neck of the splendid black 
horse, she reined him in, skilfully 
and imperceptibly, until he touched 
my shoulder. 

‘Gently! gently, my hawk,’ she 
said, feigning utter unconscious- 
ness of my presence, ‘ would you 
fly too soon? Then, with a most 
demure little face, she cantered 
through the opening in the canvas. 

‘A most proud and bewitching 
little equestrian queen,’ said the 
young officer, appearing much 
amused by my discomfiture, ‘ but, 
like old Rome, I suppose you can 
well “bear the pride of her of 
whom yourself are proud.”’ - 

I turned away without answer- 
ing; and for the first time Ninette 
performed without my eyes follow- 
ing her graceful motions. The 
strange gentleman moved to the 
opening into the tent, but when 
she rode back, flushed and trium- 
phant after her success, he came 
forward again eagerly. She drew 
up her lissome little figure with a 
dash of odd pride, and turning 
Black Hawk rapidly aside, sprang 
to the ground unassisted. Her 
part was played for that night, 
and, while the loud clapping 
within was continued, she walked 
slowly out into the darkness; her 
long crimson habit over her arm, 
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her little cap pushed from her 
bright excited face, and her eyes 
raised to the young officer who 
walked beside her. 

Thus I watched them going to- 
gether under the awning out into 
the night, and then I went back 
to complete the ‘ wonder-inspiring 
evolutions’ which the crowd 
waited for; while my heart seemed 
breaking in its jealousy. 

After that, all is a burning con- 
fusion in my brain until one 
evening when I awoke to con- 
sciousness in the hospital for which 
I had been performing, and heard 
the physicians (who had seen me 
fall, and had attended pityingly 
upon me ever since) whisper that 
all would be well in time. 

‘Ricardo, dear fellow,’ said* 
Monsieur, coming forward softly, 
and bending to whisper to me, 
‘ Thank God all will be well. The 
worst is over.’ 

I hardly know when the know- 
ledge dawned upon me, or how ; 
but as I lay there—my old com- 
panions clustering round me—I 
knew that I had performed among 
them for the last time. I knew 
that life had most wonderfully and 
mercifully been spared me; but 
that I should never walk again. 
I do not remember that the know- 
ledge came with any sharp or 
bitter pain ; I think it was a quiet, 
hopeless conviction from the first. 
They had given me a small room 
in the hospital to myself; partly 
to spare others the sight of my 
suffering; partly perhaps, as Mon- 
sieur said, because I had hurt 
myself in their cause. 

So the days and nights passed 
on; and slowly, slowly brought 
me 2@ little ease at last. 

One morning Monsieur, entering 
my room with a brighter face than 
usual, told me Ninette had come 
to see me. I felt the blood rush 
into my wan face as I took her 
little warm hand in both my own. 
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‘Oh! you are so much better, 
Ricardo, she said, her small lips 
trembling a little as she looked at 
me. ‘ We shall soon have you 
back in your place among us.’ 

I shook my head slowly. ‘ Never 
again, Ninette.’ 

‘Why? she asked, in feigned 
astonishment. 

‘I shall never walk again any- 
where, I think, Ninette; certainly 
not on the vibrating wire. I know 
I must be a—be lame all my life; 
and I’m trying, as I lie here, to 
get accustomed to the thought, 
and to feel prepared.’ 

‘No! no!’ she cried, quickly. 
‘Don’t try to get accustomed to 
it, Ricardo. Try to think of get- 
ting well, and that will help you 
to do so.’ 

‘Will it? Then I will try.’ I 
answered, struggling with my sad- 
ness. ‘ When do you leave here?’ 

‘ Leave here? O, I don’t know. 
Not till you are well, I should 
think. Why, Ricardo,’ she added, 
as I smiled incredulously, ‘ don’t 
you know that to-night we are all 
going to perform for your benefit ? 
You’ve not heard, you say? Why, 
what has Monsieur found to talk to 
you about then, for he talks to me 
of nothing else? I wish I could 
have brought you one of the 
enormous bills, headed “ Ricardo’s 
Benefit,” in letters as large as 
myself. You always were fond 
of reading your own name in the 
bills, weren’t you ?’ 

*Yes—with yours,’ I answered, 
intently watching the bright face. 

‘Well, you would have seen 
mine too to-day, in letters almost 
larger, for I’m going to—ride.’ 

‘Of course,’ I answered, with 
a faint smile, while I wondered 
a little at the sudden change in 
her voice. ‘ What audience would 
there be if you did not, Ninette ?’ 

* None,’ she laughed. ‘ You must 
wish me success before I go away. 
But_here’s Monsieur come to dis- 
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miss me. I’ve been telling Signor 
Ricardo,’ she added, as the ma- 
nager joined us, ‘ various particu- 
lars of his Benefit. How very 
willingly we all give our services. 
How all the town is patronizing 
us.’ 

‘And did she tell you,’ asked 
Monsieur, with a pleased and ex- 
cited look, ‘how I offered to 
double the price of admission if 
anyone would promise a novelty? 
and how she herself immediately 
proposed to perform her Moorish 
*Feat? I'll show you one of the 
handbills. Here it is. “ Mdlle. 
Ninette, the Equestrian Queen, on 
her magnificent steed Black Hawk, 
will dias 

*O no, no! you must not let 
her,’ I exclaimed, in hasty fear. 
‘Oh! Monsieur, it is most rash 
and dangerous.’ 

Monsieur smiled as he put the 
handbill back into his pocket, and 
Ninette rose with a vexed glance 
across at him. 

‘Do forbid her to do this,’ I 
cried again. 

‘ Mdile. Ninette is such a superb 
horsewoman,’ the manager said, 
‘that, if she feels she can accom- 
plish it safely and brilliantly, I 
feel it too. And it will make 
to-night’s performance an un- 
rivalled success. She has done it 
before, you know; and a gorgeous 
and unprecedented triumph it was.’ 

‘It is a wilful risking of life,’ 
I faltered, the tears starting in 
my weakness. ‘I shall be mise- 
rable.’ 

‘I shall not,’ laughed Monsieur, 
rising. ‘I have too much con- 
fidence in Ninette.’ 

‘Don’t think about it at all, 
Ricardo,’ Ninette said, giving me 
her hand as she prepared to leave. 
‘I should never have told you 
myself, because I know how in- 
valids worry themselves about the 
safest and most trifling things. I 
have made up my mind to do it, 
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and Black Hawk understands that 
same entirely.’ 

‘Oh! do not venture it, Ninette,’ 
I whispered, appealing to her in 
bitter earnestness, ‘Say you will 
not.’ 

‘ No—for I must,’ she answered, 
laughing lightly, though she spoke 
with odd, steady quietness. 

Then I covered my eyes with 
my feeble hands, and let the tears 
flow on. 

‘I shall come in and see you 
before the performance,’ Ninette 
said, after a little dismal pause. ° 

‘Will you, Ninette?. I asked 
eagerly, as I battled with my 
cowardice. ‘Will you come in 
just as you go?’ 

‘I hardly know about that,’ she 
answered, with a quaint, shy 
smile ; ‘I have a startling costume 
in which you will not recognize 
me,’ 

Monsieur had left the room 
then, and Ninette was standing 
opposite me, about to follow him. 

‘Ninette,’ I said, slowly, as I 
feasted my eyes on her sweet face, 
‘when. I saw you first you wore 
an old black habit, quite rusty I 
remember; and you had a hat in 
your hand, with a long scarlet 
plume almost touching the ground. 
And however I have seen you 
since, you have always been to me 
as you were that day—and you 
always will be, dear.’ 

‘I remember that old velvet 
habit,’ she laughed. . ‘It is a 
superannuated article now ; and— 
what did you think of me then, 
Ricardo ?” 

* Just what I think now.’ 

She laughed again, but her step 
was soft and lingering when she 
left mé. 

Until evening I lay and thought 
of her; picturing the beautiful 
little figure that would come to 
me in its gorgeous theatrical dress. 
The twilight glided slowly into 
my silent room, and then I lay 
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and listened breathlessly, for I 
knew she must come soon now. 
Yet so noiselessly she entered at 
last that even my waiting ears 
could scarcely catch the light 
step. Without a word she shut 
the door behind her. Then she 
stood looking. at me; her red 
lips parted with an irrepressible 
smile, and her eyes brimming over 
with fun. But she was clad in 
no gay, unusual dress; she stood 
there holding up in one hand the 
old black habit; from the other 
dangled the little hat with its 
scarlet plume; and her head was 
only crowned with its bright, fair 
curls. 

‘ Ninette,’ I said, breaking my 
wondering silence, ‘seeing’ you s0, 
I feel as if, through all the years 
that I lie helpless, I could dream 
that you have been to me all that 
I wildly dreamed you might be 
when I saw you so for the first 
time. Thank you for coming as 
you are; but you will have to 
change your dress again, you ride 
in such a different costume.’ 

The colour rushed to her cheeks, 
and her eyes grew hot and dark. 

‘Yes, very different; but can- 
not you think of me always as 
you see me now, Ricardo? as you 
saw me first? The people are 
passing the hospital gates in 
crowds, she went on, turning 
and looking through the window; 
‘I expect a fuller house than we 
have ever had in England. It is 
for your sake, signor.’ 

‘I wish I thought so,’ I said, 
very earnestly; I wish I did not 
know they go to see your wild 
and daring leap, Ninette. How 
terrible it will be to witness—for 
those who love you!’ 

She laughed a low, quick laugh, 
but did not turn to me. 

‘You are thinking of Captain 
Attendant, I dare say, Ricardo ? 
But you need not, for I have 
never spoken to him since the 
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night you—fell; and I never shall 


A wild, proud joy sprang up 
in my heart. ‘Ninette,’ I cried, 
‘my darling, turn your face to 
me. I am so helpless here, and 
shall so soon lose the face I love. 
Come to me for these few precious 
moments.’ 

Very gently she came up to me, 
and laid her cool hand upon my 
forehead. 

‘This excitement, of course, is 
bad for you, Ricardo,’ she said, 
tenderly; ‘and I know it is bad 
for me, just now; it unnerves my 
heart and hand. I think,’ she 
added, with a little sigh, ‘ that 
everything that comes naturally 
to us seems as if it was to be bad 
for us. Do you—do you remem- 
ber what the clergyman here said 
when we performed for this hos- 
pital? O, I, should so like to 
know if that could be true.’ 

* Gan it be true, dear, when our 
Father’s mercy is as wide as 
Heaven ?” 

‘Hush, Ricardo!’ she inter- 
rupted, with a quick breath; ‘ you 
and I do not understand that 
kind of thing, and—we may be 
hoping without foundation. He 
said—said it, and wrote it, and 
published it— that no modest 
English girl would do what—I 
do; and that no noble and pure- 
minded man would make himself 
a spectacle, and wilfully risk his 
life as—as—you did. 0, Ricardo, 
was it true?’ 

‘ No,’ I said, firmly and quietly. 

‘I know I’ve been thoughtless 
and flippant,’ she went on, very 
low, ‘I know I haven’t tried as I 
might have tried to make my life 
noble; but I don’t feel that my 
heart has been different from the 
hearts of modest English girls; 
and indeed—indeed—my life has 
been more full of temptation than 
that of any girl who has a quiet, 
guarded home. 
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She bent her head, and as I laid 
my weak fingers on the soft curls, 
one deep sob shook the little kneel- 
ing figure, but when she rose 
her eyes were very bright behind 
their glistening lashes. She did 
not say a word of farewell to me. 
With a strange, brave, struggling 
smile, which would have vanished 
with a word, she hesitated a mo- 
ment ; her cheeks flushing,and her 
lips wistful. Then quite suddenly, 
with just the slight gesture with 
which she acknowledged the plau- 
dits of the crowd, she left me. 

I lay and listened as the car- 
riages rolled past the Infirmary 
gates; and presently, across the 
river, I could hear our own band 
strike up merrily. I could follow in 
fancy the whole performance as I 
lay with the programme before 
me and the well-known airs to 
guide me. At last, with a quickened 
beating of my heart, I felt that 
the time was come for Ninette’s 
appearance. I knew the very tune 
with which the band would greet 
her. Ah! there it was; but 
drowned almost in a loud, pro- 
longed applause. Then—know- 
ing she was performing—I lay 
there quivering in every limb. 

It was just as one of the hospital 
physicians and a nurse came into 
my room, that a great shout rose 
on the other side of the river, and 
rolled joyously across to me, My 
blood burned in my veins. 

‘That is to greet her after her 
leap,’ I said, speaking aloud ard 
rapidly in my intense relief. 
* Thank God, it is over.’ 

‘I, too, am glad it is over,’ 
said the physician, gravely, ‘ such 
a feat should never have been 
attempted.’ 

* And yet every one is gone to 
see it,’ I answered, passionately, 
as the nurse turned my pillows. 
* Why did they encourage her?’ 

‘Such things would be done in 
any case,’ he answered, ‘at least 
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we judge so; though perhaps we 
do not try it; for certainly every- 
one has gone to see this leap to- 
night; all our own household like 
every one else’s. Yet how can we 
help disapproving such a dan- 
gerous act, performed too by a 
young and beautiful girl whose 
life must be one long temptation 
to display—if to nothing worse ?” 

‘Listen!’ I cried, in sudden 
terror, pushing away the nurse, 
and starting up with panting 
breath, ‘Did the band stop then 
—suddenly ? Hark! it is all 
silent. 

I remember faltering incoherent 
appeals to be taken to the circus; 
and I remember how they tried to 
soothe me, laying me back upon 
the bed, and drawing down the 
blind before my wild and staring 
eyes. But in that hush across 
the river I knew that I had had 
my deathblow. 

They brought me no tidings for 
days. They kept me in darkness 
within and without. But when 
at last my brain was calm again, 
and my eyes had lost their rest- 
less fever, they told me some few 
particulars of that fearful night. 

Ninette had performed her 
dauntless feat with perfect success. 
While she stood daintily upon his 
neck, Black Hawk took his leap 
smoothly and safely. But the 
astonished crowd had not been 
satisfied with this; with a per- 
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sistent cry they had summoned 
her again; and summoned her in 
my name. 

‘ As the seats for to-night have 
been taken at double price,’ she 
had said, laughingly, to Monsieur, 
‘I owe the audience a double ap- 
pearance.’ 

And so she had ridden in 
again triumphantly, and, springing 
lightly upon the neck of her horse, 
had prepared again for her won- 
derful leap. 

Then came the hush—though 
no one ever could tell me exactly 
how it had occurred; some saying 
Ninette was unusually excited by 
her brilliant feat; and some that 
she was tired. She fell—fell with 
a light, sudden fall which would 
not have hurt her, perhaps, but 
that her temple struck the boards 
which separated the front row of 
spectators from the ring. 

Thank God that there had been 
no struggle! There was one deep 
red stain upon the soft, fair curls; 
but no anguish on the young, 
dead face when they lifted it so 
gently. 

In the rare, sweet dreams which 
visit me as I lie here, I always see 
Ninette just as I saw her first— 
just as I saw her last. And when I 
awake, I am almost glad to see, in 
the faces round me, that the time 
is drawing very near when I shall 
see her once again. 

Mark HaArpcastTLe. 
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RECOLLECTIONS BY J. R. PLANCHE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONCLUSION. 


N the 12th of May, 1842, Her 
0 Majesty gave her first Bal 
Costumé at Buckingham Palace, 
and I had the honour of being 
consulted by their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess, Prince George, 
and Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge respecting the dresses which 
were to be worn on that occasion, 
not only by their Royal High- 
nesses, but by all the ladies and 
gentlemen composing what was 
termed ‘the Duchessof Cambridge’s 
quadrille.’ The Queen had ex- 


pressed her desire that the costume 
should be historical and strictly 
accurate. Her Majesty selected 
that of Queen Philippa ; the Prince 
Consort wore the robes of Edward 
TIl.; and all their household, as 


well as the great officers of state, 
were attired in the habits, civil or 
military, of that reign. The rest 
of the company were at liberty to 
select the attire of any other age 
or country, with the above proviso. 
National dresses were allowed; 
but not what are called fancy or 
emblematical costume. Authorities, 
therefore, had to be furnished be- 
yond the reach of the tailors and 
dressmakers who were employed 
in the masquerade warehouses of 
that day, or in the wardrobes of 
the theatres. No play of the reign 
of Edward III. had been produced 
by Madame Vestris or by Mr. 
Macready, who had then become 
the lessee of Drury Lane. I had 
recently published my ‘ History of 
British Costume,’ and was engaged 
at that moment in editing a new 
edition of Strutt’s ‘Dress and 
Habits of the People of England,’ 
and his ‘Regal Antiquities,’ and 
had consequently accumulated 


considerable material particularly 
useful on this occasion. 

I need scarcely say with what 
pride and pleasure I placed my 
humble services at the disposal of 
those members of the Royal Family 
who flattered me by their request, 
and have ever since most graciously 
evinced their recollection of them. 
They were also readily given to 
such of the nobility as were per- 
sonally known to me; but it was 
positively astonishing how many 
persons, to whom I really could 
not remember having ever been 
presented, did me the honour of 
recollecting what I presume I must 
have entirely forgotten. To these 
add a number of ladies and gentle- 
men who freely construed the 
French maxim, ‘ Les amis de nos 
amis sont nos amis,’ and a few 
who, considering their official posi- 
tion justified their self-introduc- 
tion, frankly and politely solicited 
my assistance, and the reader may 
imagine my occupation during the 
four or five weeks previous to the 
great event—for I trust I was 
courteous to all, and in only one 
instance declined paying any atten- 
tion to an application beyond 
acknowledging its reception and 
presuming it must have been ad- 
dressed to me under some mistake 
—which I hope for the writer’s 
sake it was, though no admission 
or apology ever reached me. I 
must mention one incident, in the 
hope that my readers may think 
it as ‘amusing asI did at the time. 
A nobleman—an utter stranger to 
me, except, of course,-by name, 
in whose family a courtly office 
was hereditary,—sent me a very 
polite note of eight pages, closely 
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filled with questions of every des- 
cription respecting the duties and 
costume of the holder of that 
office and his attendants in the 
reign of Edward IIL, and the 
bearer informed my servant that 
his orders were to wait for an 
answer! I was to tickled with the 
idea of any one supposing so many 
abstruse archsological questions 
could be replied to off-hand, that, 
having by accident the principal 
authorities before me at that very 
moment, I sent word down that 
he might wait; and immediately 
went to work, and in the course 
of about an hour wrote as many 
pages as were contained in his 
lordship’s letter, answering mi- 
nutely every question seriatim, and 
despatched them to him by his 
own messenger. I presume they 
reached his hands; but I never 
heard they did, and only supposed 
he must have thought it so easy a 
thing for me to do, that it was not 
worth ‘thank ye.’ This was, how- 
ever, I am bound to say, a solitary 
instance of obliviousness ; for after 
all, perhaps he may have thought 
he had said it: and I made many 
agreeable acquaintances, and some 
very kind friends by the pleasant 
service I was enabled to render 
them—for costume was my hobby, 
and I enjoyed such an opportunity 
of riding it. One of my most 
troublesome pupils was the Earl 
of Cardigan. He had decided on 
representing the Chevalier Bayard, 
and had ordered a complete suit 
of mail to be made for him by a 
theatrical tailor, whose only notion 
of mail was silver spangles. I 
pointed out to his lordship that, 
in the first place, mail would be 
incorrect. That there were several 
fine-suits of plate-armour of the 
time of Bayard in existence, which 
could be hired or purchased; and 
that his costumier would turn him 
out more like a ‘ sprite’ in a pan- 
tomime, than a preux chevalier of 
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the sixteenth century. He was very 
obstinate, and stuck to his spangled 
pantaloons; and on my hinting 
something about the criticism he 
might expect from the Press and 
the public, growled out— 

' Why, what ’ll they say if I do 
wear ’em ?’ 

‘ That you are Bayard sans peur, 
but certainly not sans 

He gave a gruff ‘ Heugh!’ but I 
heard no more of the pantaloons. 

The ball—which I was enabled, 
by the kindness of Lord Delawarr, 
at that time Lord Chamberlain, to 
witness,— was a magnificent sight 
and a great success. 

Madame Vestris’s management 
of Covent Garden terminated with 
this, her third season (1841-2). 
The heavy expenses entailed on 
her by the addition of chorus, 
extra band, and other necessities 
of an opera company, after she had 
completed all her engagements for 
comedy and tragedy (Miss Kem- 
ble’s appearance having been de- 
cided on at the last moment), 
could only be met by continuous 
receipts of as much money as the 
house could hold; and, after the 
run of ‘ Norma’ and the Christmas 
pantomime, they fell considerably 
below that average. A new opera, 
‘Elena Uberti,’ proved a dead 
failure; and though a vigorous 
rally tock place at Easter, there 
was a deficit of somé 600/, in the 
payment of the rent of as many 
thousands; and, with the usual 
liberality and good policy of the 
proprietors of theatres in general, 
Madame Vestris, who had raised 
Covent Garden once more to the 
rank it had held in the days of 
the Kembles, and paid her heavy 
rent to the shilling during two 
brilliant seasons, was denied the 
opportunity of recouping herself 
from losses caused by a most ex- 
ceptional circumstance, and coolly 
bowed out of the building. A 
singular instance occurred of the 
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way in which that ‘ wonderful 
woman’ jumped, with true femi- 
nine felicity, at conclusions for 
which she could not herself ac- 
count, and which to others ap- 
peared preposterous. I dined with 
her and Mathews nearly every 
day, in their room in the theatre, 
George Bartley, the acting manager, 
making occasionally a fourth. One 
day when I was alone with them, 
and long before any calculation 
could be fairly made of the ulti- 
mate result of the season, Madame 
Vestris said abruptly, after a short 
silence: ‘Charles! we shall not 
have this theatre next year.’ ‘What 
do you mean ?’ he and I exclaimed 
simultaneously. ‘Simply what I 
say.’ ‘But what reason,’ inquired 
Mathews, ‘can you possibly have 
for thinking so? ‘No particular 
reason; but you'll see.’ ‘ Have 
you heard any rumour to that 
effect?” I asked. ‘No; but we 
shall not have the theatre.’ ‘ But 
who on earth will have it, then ? 


we said, laughing at the idea; for 
we could imagine no possible com- 
petitor likely to pay so high a 


rent. ‘Charles Kemble,’ was her 
answer. ‘He will think that his 
daughter’s talent and popularity 
will be quite sufficient, and we 
shall be turned out of the theatre.’ 
‘But,’ she continued, seeing us 
still incredulous, ‘three things 
may happen: Miss Kemble may 
be ill; Miss Kemble may not get 
another opera like “ Norma ;” and 
Miss Kemble may marry.’ Every 
one of these predictions were ful- 
filled. The rent not being fully 
paid up according to the conditions 
of her lease, it was declared for- 
feited; and Mr. Charles Kemble 
took the theatre himself upon 
his own shoulders. Just before 
the season commenced, Miss Kem- 
ble was taken ill, and the opening 
of the theatre had to be post- 
poned in conséquence. The 
Opera prepared for her did not 
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prove attractive; and very shortly 
afterwards she became the wife 
of Mr. Edward John Sartoris, 
now M.P. for Carmarthenshire. 
The theatre closed prematurely, 
and ceased thenceforth to be a 
temple of the national drama. 

Mr, and Mrs. Charles Mathews 
had accepted the offer of an 
engagement from Mr. Macready 
for the following season at Drury 
Lane, and I wrote for them the 
two-act comedy, ‘ The Follies of a 
Night,’ in which they appeared 5th 
of October, 1842. Some disagree- 
ment arising between them and 
Mr. Macready, they left Drury 
Lane abruptly, and transferred 
their services to Mr. Benjamin 
Webster at the Haymarket; and 
there I had the gratification of 
restoring another fine old comedy 
tothe modern stage—Congreve’s 
‘Way of the World.’ I shall 
never forget the astonishment of 
Macready at the announcement. 
‘My G—d !—why they’re going to 
do the ‘ Way of the World!’ ‘ Yes: 
I have arranged it for them.’ 
‘You!—why what in heaven’s 
name have you done with Mrs. 
Malfort?’ ‘Made a man of her.’ 
And such was the fact. By simply 
changing ‘ Mrs.’ into ‘ Mr.’, I con- 
verted a most objectionable woman 
—the character which had been a 
stumbling-block to the revival of 
the play—into a treacherous male 
friend, without omitting or altering 
an important line in the part; as 
the phrases which would not have 
been tolerated in these days from 
the lips of a female, became per- 
fectly inoffensive when uttered by 
an unprincipled man of the world, 
and the plot was in no wise inter- 
fered with by the transformation. 
The comedy, strongly cast, went off 
brilliantly, and formed another 
sample of the wealth of that rich 
mine of dramatic ore which has 
only to be properly worked by 
managers, to improve their for- 
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tunes as well as the taste of the 
public. 

Having promised Mr. Macready 
to write the Easter piece for him, 
I felt bound to decline Mr. Web- 
ster’s invitation to write one for 
the Haymarket, notwithstanding 
the advantage I should derive 
from Madame Vestris’ being then 
at the latter theatre. I did not 
consider that her quarrel with Mr. 
Macready justified me in breaking 
my word to him; and although 
he very handsomely offered to 
release me from my promise, in 
consequence of the lady’s defection, 
IT assured him of my intention to 
fulfil it to the best of my ability, 
if it were agreeable to him that I 
should do so. He eagerly and 
warmly thanked me, and the fol- 
lowing Easter saw the production 
of ‘Fortunio,’ one of the most 
popular of my extravaganzas, and 
the first unassociated with the 
name of Madame Vestris. Much 
as I regretted being deprived of 
her services, I could not but re- 
joice that it gave an opportunity 
toa charming young actress and 
vocalist to ‘come to the front’ in 
this class of entertainment, a 
position she holds to this day: I 
need scarcely mention the name 
of Priscilla Horton, now Mrs. 
German Reed. At the close of 
the season, the proprietors of 
Drury Lane treated Macready with 
their usual shortsightedness, and 
he gave up the theatre, most un- 
fortunately for all who retained 
any respect for the national drama, 
the character of which, both on 
the stage and behind the scenes, he 
had strenuously striven to keep 
up to the highest standard. The 
world was again before me where 
to choose. The Mathews, being at 
the Haymarket, I naturally turned 
my thoughts in that direction, 
and after writing for them the 
comedy of ‘ Whose your Friend ? 
entered into an engagement with 


Mr. Webster to write for the Hay- 
market only, specially producing 
an extravaganza at Christmas and 
Easter, for three years and a half, 
the half including the Christmas 
of 1843, and the Easter of 1844. 
Singularly enough, I was again 
deprived of the talent and popu- 
larity of Madame Vestris, untoward 
circumstances suddenly compelling 
her and her husband to leave 
England before Christmas; and 
again I found an admirable sub- 
stitute in Miss P. Horton; who 
continued to sustain the principal 
character in my fairy Christmas 
pieces at this theatre during the 
rest of my engagement, Madame 
Vestris and Charles Mathews, one 
or both, acting after their return 
only in the Easter pieces, which 
for variety’s sake partook more of 
the character of a revue. The only 
circumstance of general interest I 
remember during this engagement 
is the offer by Mr. Webster of a 
prize of 5007. for the best five-act 
comedy. A committee, comprising 
Charles Kemble, Young, and se- 
veral competent and disinterested 
critics, was formed, and within 
the period prescribed several hun- 
dred comedies were sent in, but 
two of which were even actable, 
and the best of those two proved 
to be by my old friend Mrs. Charles 
Gore, who had already been suc- 
cessful as a dramatist, and conse- 
quently the complaint of neglected 
genius and managerial favouritism 
was triumphantly refuted, as not 
a single hitherto‘ mute inglorious’ 
Sheridan or Colman was discovered 
by the experiment, which, as I 
was not a member of the com- 
mittee, I am at liberty to assert 
was most fairly made by all con- 
cerned, and the only persons to be 
pitied were the judges who con- 
scientiously waded through the 
mass of extraordinary compositions 
which the writers had complacently 
considered comedies. 























At the close of 18438, a move- 
ment took place in the literary 
world, the consequences of which 
were of an importance not yet even 
to be fully estimated, but unfor- 
tunately disgraced by a quarrel 
exceeding in virulence and bitter- 
ness any recorded by Mr. Disraeli, 
senior. The lethargy into which 
the Society of Antiquaries had 
fallen, the dreariness of its meet- 
ings, the want of interest in the 
communications, and the reluc- 
tance of the council to listen to 
any suggestions for its improve- 
ment, induced three or four of the 
more actively-minded fellows to 
set on foot a project for forming 
an association such as existed in 
France, which, having correspon- 
dents in all parts of the country, 
should receive the earliest intel- 
ligence of any discoveries, and the 
opinions of local antiquaries, and 
once a year hold a congress in 
some principal city or other place 
distinguished for archological 
interest. The original promoters 
of this scheme were Mr. Thomas 
Wright, who, as corresponding 
member of the French Society of 
Antiquaries, was conversant with 
the mode of proceeding on the con- 
tinent, Mr. Charles Roach Smith, 
the enthusiastic Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon antiquary, and Dr. Bromet. 
Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, fellow of the 
Royal Society, and one of the 
most eminent students of Egyp- 
tian antiquities, Albert Way, 
Crofton Croker, and other gentle- 
men readily consented to share in 
their deliberations, and it was 
finally decided upon that they 
should commence an active canvass 
amongst their friends and ac- 
quaintances—ladies as well as 
gentlemen—and obtain the names 
of as many as possible, who, 
whether antiquaries or not, were 
willing to forward the object of 
the association. 

As no subscription was de- 
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manded, and no liability was 
incurred, the adhesions multiplied 
exceedingly, and early in 1844 
amounted to thousands. A com- 
mittee was formed by the original 
projectors. A small fund was ob- 
tained from voluntary donations, 
to meet the expenses of adver- 
tising, circulars, &c., and Mr. Pet- 
tigrew undertook the unsalaried 
office of treasurer, Messrs. Way 
and Smith consented to be hono- 
rary secretaries, and Lord Albert 
Conyngham accepted the presi- 
dency of ‘The British Archeolo- 
gical Association,’ the title as- 
sumed by this new peripatetic 
and, as far as members went, wn- 
limited company. I need hardly 
say that I was a hearty and active 
supporter of the movement. My 
constant attendance at the evening 
meetings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries had cruelly dissipated the 
illusion I was under previous to 
my election. I felt humiliated by 
the conviction that the ridicule- 
and contempt which had been so 
plentifally heaped upon professed 
antiquaries were not so undeserved 
as I had imagined. The owl-like 
solemnity of the scanty conclave 
ordinarily assembled on the ap- 
pointed Thursdays at Somerset 
House, the ponderosity of the 
papers, which were mumbled, not 
read, by Sir Henry Ellis, who in 
default of communications—a fre- 
quent occurrence—obliged us with 
an account of the prices of eggs 
and butter in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, copied for him by one 
of his clerks at the British Mu- 
seum, or something equally un- 
fitted for reading on such occa- 
sions, wearied and disgusted the 
few fellows and their friends who 
came perhaps miles, in hopes of 
‘hearing something to their ad- 
vantage,’ and it was with an 
obvious feeling of relief that at 
the close of the proceedings we 
hurried to the adjoining apart- 
Zz 
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ments of the Royal Society, where, 
by general invitation, we partook 
of tea and coffee, and enjoyed the 
conversation of many of the most 
distinguished. of our scientific 
countrymen. There were great 
men, learned men, witty men, on 
the roll of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. The members of the 
Royal Family were de régle fellows 
without ballot. I was present 
with Theodore Hook when H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort was admitted, 
but was it to be expected that 
they would attend such meetings, 
or take any interest in so faineant 
a society. Was it surprising that 
men who, like myself, deeply felt 
the injury that these Drs. Dryas- 
dust were doing toa branch of 
literature as interesting as it is 
important, should be eager to 
redeem it in the eyes of the world 
from the contempt into which it 
was daily falling, and endeavour 
to show the people of England the 
true value of critical archzology. 
This, however was done in no 
hostile spirit to the parent society. 
Our committee proposed that they 
should be considered merely a 
peripatetic branch of it—corre- 
sponding members, not fellows— 
and that all the important papers 
contributed should, if approved 
by the council, be published in 
the society's own transactions. 
But the proposal was coolly de- 
clined, and the association started 
unshackled and independent. Can- 
terbury was fixed on as the city 
in which we should hold our first 
congress, and there we accordingly 
assembled in goodly numbers, Sep- 
tember 9th, 1844. The prognos- 
tications of a ludicrous failure 
indulged in by some of the old 
twaddlers were not verified: a 
most agreeable and interesting 
week was passed by some two or 
three hundred ladies and gentle- 
men, and the congress was unani- 
mously declared a success. This 
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success, however, was unfortu- 
nately the cause in a great part of 
the deplorable dissensions which 
speedily divided the association. 
While it was dubious, no one 
cared to hold unpaid offices, or 
accept responsible positions; but 
the congress at Canterbury had 
altered matters amazingly, It was 
seen that the officers and leading 
men in such an association would 
be received with consideration by 
the nobility and gentry of the 
county in which the congress was 
held; that there were opportu- 
nities for nobodies to become 
somebodies,»at least for a week, 
and duties which had been under- 
taken purely for the love of science 
became enviable when they were 
discovered to be passports into 
society, and tickets for turtle soup. 
The commercial element also was 
stimulated into unwholesome ac- 
tivity. The admirable lectures of 
Professor Willis, the interesting 
researches of Mr. Stapleton, the 
investigations of Messrs. Wright 
and Roach Smith into the con- 
ditions of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, were too valuable material 
for an enterprising publisher to 
permit to appear in a sort of 
amateur journal, and vanity, envy, 
and self-interest combined to create 
a commotion little imagined, I sus- 
pect, by the instigators, and which 
resulted in the ‘split’ that took 
place in the following February, 
1845. It is not my intention to 
fan into fresh flames a controversy 
which has burnt itself nearly out, 
and ought never to have been 
kindled: a breath might do it, 
for 


* Still in its ashes live its wonted fires,’ 


but it could not be altogether dis- 
missed from my ‘ Recollections.’ 
I would it could. Not that I regret 
the part I took in it. . I remained 
in the ranks of the old association 
because I considered it then, as I 
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do still, to have had right and jus- 
tice on its side, and for that reason 
only. I should rejoice in seeing 
an amalgamation of the two so- 
cieties: but perhaps for the inte- 
rests of archeology we are better 
apart. One sad reminiscence of 
the quarrel is, the belief that it 
accelerated the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Harris Barham (Tom In- 
goldsby), who, suffering seriously 
from bronchitis, travelled to town 
from Norfolk in the most inclement 
weather to give us the support of 
his vote and influence. He was 
one of our warmest friends. Ex- 
postulating with one of the chief 
fomenters of the discord, the latter, 
by way of excuse, said, ‘ Oh, we of 
the always hang together!’ 
‘Ah? retorted Barham, ‘ that’s 
only metaphorically—lI should like 
to see two or three of you hanging 
separately.’ 

On the close of the season, 
1846-47, my engagement with 
Mr. Webster terminated, and I 
accepted the offer of one from 
my old friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, who had become 
lessees of the Lyceum Theatre, for 
whom I wrote exclusively for four 
successive seasons. In December, 
1852—both my daughters having 
married and settled in the country 
—I left London and went to reside 
with my youngest daughter and her 
husband, the Rev. H.S. Mackarness, 
at Dymchurch, near Hythe; but in 
March, 1854, I received an inti- 
mation from Sir Charles George 
Young, then Garter King of Arms, 
that a vacancy having occurred in 
the Heralds’ College, the Duke of 
Norfolk had kindly remembered 
that I had, some years previously, 
expressed to the Duchess a desire 
to become an Officer of Arms, and, 
if I still entertained that idea, 
he should be most happy to give 
me the appointment. In the 
course of a few weeks, I became 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant; and, ne- 


cessarily, once more a resident in 
London. 

I had all along, however, con- 
tinued writing for the theatres, 
contributing. a piece de circonstance 
fur the opening of the Haymarket, 
under the management of Mr. 
Buckstone, 28th of March, 1853, 
entitled ‘Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent 
of Mount Parnassus,” a sort of 
travesty of Albert Smith’s famous 
Entertainment, ‘The Ascent of 
Mont Blanc,’ then in the height of 
its popularity ;‘A Lever de Ri- 
deau,’ for a similar introduction of 
Mr. Alfred Wigan as the new lessee 
of the Olympic Theatre, 17th of 
October following, called ‘ The 
Camp at the Olympic ;’ and my last 
fairy extravaganza for Madame 
Vestris, ‘Once upon a time there 
were Two Kings,’ at the Lyceum 
Theatre, at Christmas in the same 
year. In the ‘ Ascent of Mount 
Parnassus,’ which was a species of 
Revue, I introduced a scene repre- 
senting the room at the Egyptian 
Hall fitted up for Albert Smith’s 
Entertainment aforesaid, and in 
which the popular Entertainer 
himself was personated by Mr. 
Caulfield of the Haymarket com- 
pany. I had previously received 
Smith’s permission to take this 
liberty with him, which was most 
good-naturedly accorded by that 
genial artist, with whom I had 
been long on terms of intimacy, 
and who felt assured that he had 
nothing to fear from any use I 
should make of his name or his 
property ; and, indeed, entered into 
the fun of the thing with such 
spirit, that he determined to act 
the scene himself some night with- 
out apprising Buckstone of his in- 
tention. Accordingly, one evening, 
having privately intimated his 
intention to Mrs. Fitzwilliam, his 
own performance terminating at 
ten, affording him just time enough 
to get to the Haymarket before 
the scene was discovered, and no 
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change being required in his dress, 
on the cue being given, Smith 
appeared in propria persond, to the 
astonishment and mystification of 
Buckstone—who alone had been 
carefully kept in ignorance of the 
matter—and the immense amuse- 
ment of the whole company assem- 
bled at the wings to witness the 
effect. Smith was immediately re- 
cognised by the audience, who 
received him with repeated cheers, 
and, in obedience to a unanimous 
call, he made his bow to them at 
the end of the scene, addressing a 
few pleasant words to them, in 
explanation, and retired, amidst 
hearty laughter and applause both 
before and behind the curtain. In 
the * Camp at the Olympic’ I had 
the advantage, for the first time, 
of the assistance of that admirable 
actor the late Mr. Robson, who 
personated in it The Spirit of 
Burlesque, and afterwards infused 
the true spirit of that element into 
my three last fairy extravaganzas, 
* The Yellow Dwarf,’ ‘ The Discreet 
Princess,’ and ‘ Young and Hand- 
some,’ all produced at the Olympic 
under the lesseeship of Mr. Alfred 
Wigan. Robson had already made 
his mark in the travesties of ‘Mac- 
beth’ and ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
under the management of Mr. 
Farren at that theatre; but on the 
opening night to which I have 
alluded, he made a powerful im- 
pression on the brilliant and 
critical audience assembled to 
support Mr. Wigan’s undertaking, 
by his performance in Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s drama of ‘ Plot and Pas- 
sion,’ evincing talent of a higher 
order than he had previously had 
an opportunity of doing, and esta- 
blished himself in the front.rank 
of his profession, as an actor pos- 
sessing the rare gift of genius as 
well as natural humour and general 
histrionic ability. 

Shortly after my appointment 
to the office of Pursuivant, I was 
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returning from dining with a friend. 
in the city, about eleven o’clock 
one evening, and got intoa Bromp- 
ton omnibus which overtook me in 
Fleet Street. There was only one 
person in it, seated quite at the 
farther end, and whom I could not 
see distinctly enough to recognise. 
He knew me, however, although he 
had evidently been dining out also, 
and had done more justice to the 
hospitality of his entertainer than 
I had to that of mine. He wasa 
good-natured old tradesman, with 
whom I had dealt for many years, 
and who had always takena kindly 
interest in me and my family. 
Stretching himself along the seat. 
of the omnibus, he said, ‘ Ah, sir, 
I shall live now to see you ride 
before the Lord Mayor.’ I thanked 
him for what I knew he meant to 
be a civility arising from some 
foggy idea he had formed of my new 
office, little dreaming that such an 
event would ever come to pass; 
but my old friend was a true 
prophet: for, on the 29th of April, 
1856, it was my honourable but 
rather embarrassing duty to ride 
up to the carriage of his Lordship 
(the present Sir David Salomons, 
M.P.), almost on the very spot the 
prediction had been uttered, viz., 
the corner of Chancery Lane and 
Fleet Street, and deliver to him 
her Majesty’s warrant for the pro- 
clamation of peace with Russia, 
in the City of London, and after- 
wards to ride before him, in com- 
pany with my brother officers, to 
the Royal Exchange, where the 
proclamation was read by York 
Herald, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. It would have been quite 
un-English if such a ceremony had 
passed off without a blunder of 
some sort; and a most ludicrous 
one took place on this occasion. 
On arriving at Temple Bar I found 
the gates at which I was to knock 
three times and demand entrance 
had never been closed, and the 
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Life Guards rode right through 
into the city before I could stop 
them. Iwas, consequently, obliged 
to send a trooper to call them back, 
and get the stupid people whose 
business it was, to shut the gates 
in my face, that I might knock at 
them and haye them opened again 
by the City Marshal, with the 
usual formalities in obedience to 
my instructions. 

My first anecdote in these ‘ Re- 
collections’ was respecting an in- 
cident which occurred at the cele- 
bration of a Peace in 1801. Why 
should they not conclude with 
another relating to the Peace in 
1856? Much has happened since 
that period of considerable import- 
ance to me, but which would have 
no interest for the general reader. 
During these last fifteen years, it 
is true, I have assisted officially in 
many great public ceremonies both 
at home and abroad; but they 
have been minutely and graphi- 
cally described in the journals of 
the day and veraciously chronicled 
in the ‘London Gazette.’ With the 
‘Theatre I have been for the last 
eight years but nominally con- 
nected, and am likely so to remain 
as long as the craving of the public 
is presumed by managers to be for 
what is called sensational drama 
and the broadest burlesques. That 
they are mistaken I think is proved 
by the constant failure of theatres 
specially dedicated to such produc- 
tions, and the uninterrupted suc- 
cess of the one which for many 
years past has resolutely eschewed 
them. I have recently stated in 
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print my humble opinion on the 
subject ; and, ‘after many days,’ 
it has found an echo in the 
press as well as in the profession. 
I have a faint hope that a better 
spirit is awaking, and that the 
metropolis may once again boast 
of a theatre exclusively devoted 
to the highest class of dramatic 
performances and worthy of the 
patronage of London society. 


I should have been more fortu- 
nate, perhaps, than any preceding 
writer of reminiscences, if I had 
not committed some oversights, in 
the retrospections of sixty years. 
It appears that Mr. Young did 
take leave of the public at a fare- 
well benefit at Covent Garden, 30th 
of May, 1832; but he had so re- 
peatedly expressed to me his objec- 
tions to such a practice, and 
instanced the many ‘last appear- 
ances’ of actors, who ‘ often took 
leave but were loth to depart,’ 
that I never referred, as I might 
easily have done, to the bills of the 
day, to ascertain whether his last 
benefit was anything beyond an 
ordinary one. Another mistake is 
respecting the marriage of Madame 
Vestris, which took place at Ken- 
sington, and not at Liverpool. As 
I stated at the commencement, I 
never kept a diary or note-book ; 
and cannot be too grateful to Pro- 
vidence that, in the 76th year of 
my age, all such ‘ trivial fond 
records’ have not been ‘ wiped out 
entirely from the tablet of my 
memory.’ 


HEH 
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STRAY NOTES ON CHELSEA. 


EOPLE not very familiar with 

London, and believing in the 
reckless new fashion of most 
things, will hardly believe that 
within a ten minutes’ drive from 
the Victoria Station there is to be 
seen a bit of old world effect, a 
piece of rococo scenery worthy of 
a foreign country and a long 
journey to see. Experienced 
Londoners will smile when they 
learn that this is ‘ only Chelsea,’ 
and ‘Cheyne Walk,’ in Chelsea; 
but familiarity is responsible for 
a great deal of depreciation. There 
are many in London who have 
never seen say the Bank of Eng- 
land; but there are infinitely more 
who accept Chelsea as an outlying 
suburb of the same pattern as 
the various conventional suburbs 
round London. 

To go up the river in a steamer, 
embarking at Westminster or 
Vauxhall Bridge, the effect is 
piquant to a degree. Beyond 
Battersea Bridge the tiled houses 
begin at once; the footway along 
the banks are sternly stopped, 
and we begin to see those charming 
slopes and swards, those snatches 
of old houses playing hide and 
seek with us between the trees. 
For five minutes we might, as it 
were, suddenly awaken an um- 
pire who has travelled much, 
and ask him, as he rubs his eyes, 
to name the river abroad on which 
he is sailing; to say which it was, 
the Dutch or German portion of 
the Rhine, the Meuse, or any other 
important river. To the eye not too 
much familiarized, it has a most 
curiously foreign air. But as 
we glide on and draw in to 
shore, we observe a shaded walk, 
sheltered by two rows of tall trees. 
On a long irregular pier, not of 
the correct hewn stone, modern 
pattern, but of earth and wood, or 


piles, through ‘those trees and 
through that delightful shade 
which dapples all the walk in 
patterns, though outside it the 
sun is blazing fiercely, we see 
figures promenading, and beyond 
them a back-ground—a cosy row 
of red brick houses—an old- 
fashioned terrace, of the bricks of 
Queen Anne’s special hue, with 
twisted iron railings and gates in 
front. At the edge of the road 
in front of the trees is an irregular 
wooden railing, against which 
loungers rest. Below them are 
boats drawn up. As we glide on 
we come to the centre, where the 
trees open, and a little suspension 
pier juts out to let the steamers 
land passengers; and behind the 
pier the terrace breaks into a 
crescent. Here we land, and 
find ourselves on ‘ Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea.’ 

The whole has the air of one 
of those Dutch views by inferior 
masters we see in picture shops. 
There is a great deal of grass-green 
paint; there are even Dutch-built 
barges of a varnish yellow lying 
low in the water; and as we walk 
along in the shade the strong 
Dutch smell ‘ grows,’ as from the 
canals, and makes the delusion. 
Most especially does it recall 
Flushing, that quaintest of places, 
as yet unromanticised by a railway. 
One would like to live in this 
Cheyne Walk, as many great 
people did a long time ago, and 
as Maclise did only yesterday. 
There is his house still, with a 
little garden in front, as they all 
have, and an amazing gate of 
elegant iron tracery, with initials 
and flowers worked in. Inside 
they are all panels and stucco, 
with noble chimney-pieces, and 
gardens behind, stretching far 
back with sturdy trees, and some 
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a fountain. We wander on; see 
and wonder at some poor-souled 
cit who has modernised his castle 
—but this is very rare. A little 
further on a narrow street leads 
away from the walk, and we see 
that it is Cheyne Row, where 
Thomas Carlyle has lived for 
many a year. As we go on we 
pass the church—still on the 
river, and part of Cheyne Row— 
a great crusted lump of genuine 
red-brickism, its tall square towers 
recalling again the solemn Dutch 
church, with a straggling and 
picturesque little churchyard, with 
a monument of the ‘ sign-board 
order of architecture,’ placed out- 
side the inclosure and in the path 
of the passer, proclaiming itself 
that of a benefactor and a great 
personage connected with the 
august Cadogan family; a philo- 
sopher, the famous Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart., the great glory of 
the place. On the rich caked 
walls of the church there are 
escrolled tablets and monuments, 
perhaps through lack of ac- 
commodation within, as all the 
best places may have been taken 
up. There is something grotesque 
in this monumental publicity. 
But in truth this grim, lorn, and 
antiquated edifice is almost start- 
ling in its association with remark- 
able names. Who would credit 
that here lies the noble Sir Thomas 
More, in a tomb of his own con- 
struction; here lies Kenrick, the 
scurrilous ‘hack’ who made 
Goldsmith’s life wretched; Mossop, 
the turgid actor whose rivalry 
gave Garrick many an uneasy hour; 
Sir John Fielding, the wonderful 
blind magistrate; Cipriani, the 
painter. To say nothing of Mrs. 
Jones, ‘ who painted from nature 
about fifteen specimens of butter- 
flies in the most masterly and 
elegant manner.’ But all these 
old houses, these little terraces 
and narrow streets and corners 


might well belong to the ghosts of 
remarkable people who lived here. 
It is the regular pendant to that 
most delightful of topographical 
books, Leigh Hunt’s ‘Old Court 
Suburb.’ And, indeed, one might 
readily conceive that two or three 
pleasant little books could be 
written on the same principle, by 
dividing London into quarters or 
settlements, which at one time had 
a special prestige for particular 
classes. Thus, there might be 
the City, with its trading associa- 
tions; Soho, with its stories of 
Gerrard Street and Great Pulteney 
Street, where so many people of 
fashion lived and dined, and where 
there was so much witty and 
agreeable society; Bloomsbury, 
with its Bedford Square and legal 
traditions; St. James’s, with its 
courtly history. But Kensington 
and Chelsea would be the two 
suburbs par excellence. 

_ Everything, to this hour, is in 
keeping, even to the old rickety 
timber bridge which crosses the 
Thames, ascends steeply, and rests 
on what seems a series of bird- 
cages. Beyond the bridge there 
is a charming bit of the river; 
and to come on some summer’s 
evening after a sultry day, when 
the water has a glassy, lazy, brim- 
ming look, and a faint haze is 
over the low-lying banks on the 
other side, where the house and 
the church slope up in pyramid 
shape, it has all the air of a con- 
tinental scene. On this side the 
Chelsea watermen cluster and 
lounge, leaning over the wooden 
paling, and looking down into 
the glassy water as they talk, 
which is as languid as they are. 
Some great old manor behind us, 
revealed by its French Mansard 
windows in the roof, by its pro- 
jecting eaves, and its two great 
wings, has now been plainly cut 
up into four houses; and the cen- 
tre one, overgrown with ivy and 
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creepers, has all the windows open, 
its balconies filled with the family 
reading or chatting, the maids 
sitting working on the top bal- 
cony; and through its door we 
see the cool, shady hall and the 
green trees of the garden beyond. 
A picture to be expected more at 
the seaside at a watering-place 
than in London. 

The ‘watermen’ flourish here, 
gradually driven from the other 
‘stairs.’ So do their boats, which 
are here in vast numbers; and 
indeed here is rowed the annual 
watermen’s race for the coat and 
badge left by the Irish. actor, 
Doggett, with money added by 
some of the London Companies. 
I see, too, in the windows the 
bill of the Royal Chelsea Theatre, 
where, on this special night, Mr. 
Welkinghorn takes his benefit 
in the Moor of Venice, with for 
the second piece the appropriate 
Tom Tug; and on this occasion 
‘the Chelsea watermen have kindly 
consented to attend in their coats 
and badges.’ All this is primi- 
tive enough and welcome, and 
scarcely to be expected in a London 
suburb. 

Here, too, was once Don Sal- 
tero’s coffee-house, familiar to 
readers of Coleridge and Lamb, 
a river inn very popular once— 
indeed popular up to a late date. 
There was once a museum here, 
mentioned in the ‘Tatler, and 
often extolled in old newspapers. 
Salter was body servant to the 
great Sir Hans, and came with 
him from Ireland; then formed 
one of those queer good-for- 
nothing ‘museums,’ which cap- 
tains of vessels often get together, 
and bequeath to some country town, 
where they are shown with pride. 
The whole was utterly uninterest- 
ing and dreary to a degree. Mr. 
Salter was burlesqued into Don 
Saltero, and it seemed to be the 





fashion to speak of him and his 
museum with a sort of comic 
respect. Pennant the topographer 
used to tell how his father had 
been taken to a coffee-house here, 
and was shown a little neat old 
man, who frequented it, and who 
was no other than Richard Crom- 
well. Here lived Mazarin’s niece, 
one of the Mancinis, who had a 
house in ‘Paradise Row,’ where 
came St. Evremond, and where 
there were concerts and much 
gambling. Through the undig- 
nified channel of the parish books, 
we learn that her grace’s poor- 
rates were always in arrear. Here 
came Swift and Steele, and here 
lived the great physician Mead; 
the unlucky Dr. Blackwell, who 
became bankrupt, and was re- 
leased through the talent of his 
wife, who wrote ‘a herbal with 
five hundred cuts.’ The doctor 
went to Sweden, where he got en- 
tangled in treasonable plots and 
was ‘broke on the wheel.’ Here 
lived thatagreeable painter, Hamil- 
ton, and Stackhouse, of Bible no- 
toriety, the ‘cuts’ to whose com- 
mentary—‘ its ark depicted with 
all the accuracy of ocular ad- 
measurement ’—used to cause such 
wonder to the little Charles Lamb. 
Here was that eccentric Monsey, 
of whom so many stories are told, 
Smollett, the Duke of Ormonde, 
and Swift. Very pleasant too are 
the names of the streets—Justice 
Walk, wherein the famous Chelsea 
china was made, and Paradise Row, 
just mentioned. Cheyne Walk, 
alone, is quaintly pedantic. All 
about are curious old houses con- 
verted to base uses—tiny gardens 
in front with a great spreading 
tree or two, behind which the 
house seems to hide. 

Long may Chelsea conserve this 
primitive air, in spite of the raw, 
modern, ugly, and discordant houses 
which have intruded of late. 
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THE BLOOMING OF THE ALOE. 
PART IL 


CHAPTER VI. 


LUCIUS, ON HIS WAY TO PARADISE, MEETS SOME FRIENDS WHO BEHAVE 
RATHER STRANGELY. 


UCIUS, as we have before ob- 
served, was a slow walker, con- 
sequently, he was not a walker of 
great distances, and was only fami- 
liar with the nearest green lanes; 
beyond them the country was to 
him an unknown land, where giants 
might dwell, for anything he knew 
to the contrary, and where dragons 
might make their dens. So it was 


that when, following the direction 
pointed out by the blue flower, he 
had passed those green lanes,— 
lanes where he had often dreamed 
a summer evening away—he was 
not astonished to find himself going 
forward, still forward, over a wild 


common, but he was astonished to 
remark how like it was to a certain 
common where he had been the 
jast summer ; but he knew it could 
not be the same, as that was in 
Surrey and this within an hour’s 
walk northward of Canonbury. 

The ground was undulating, 
clad with ferns, ragged blackberry 
bushes and holly trees, and there 
were trodden paths crossing it 
here and there, the very paths, so 
it seemed, that he had followed 
last year; there was the rising 
ground on which he was wont to 
lie when the weather was warm 
and sultry, and there was the 
sheltered hollow, his favourite 
resort when the winds were colder, 
and there was the clump of black- 
berry bushes whose fruit was 
larger and sweeter than the fruit 
of any other bush. It was very 
curious. 

So, following the beaten path 
as the flower pointed, the pale 
glow of dawn in the eastern sky 


against which the swelling ground 
looked dark, he presently saw in 
advance of him a black-coated 
figure kneeling among the ferns, 
busily digging up the ground with 
a great clasp-knife, and with a 
japanned tin-box slung across his 
shoulders. He saw at once that 
this was the Professor on one of 
his botanising excursions, and 
would have avoided him, but the 
flower pointed inexorably forward 
and he was bound to go on. 

‘ Hey-day!’ said the Professor, 
looking up as he approached, 
‘you are out early this morning, 
Lucius ?” 

* And you too, Professor.’ 

* Yes,’ said the old man com- 
placently, ‘early rising is one of 
my virtues. I wish you could 
make the same boast.’ 

Lucius made no answer, but he 
thought: ‘O the vanity of these 
poor mortals; they will make a 
virtue of sleeping soundly next. 
They are worse than the beasts 
of the field for they rise with the 
sun and make no boast of it.’ 

‘And where may you be off 
to? asked the Professor, wiping 
his knife on a tuft of fern. 

‘To Paradise,’ said Lucius. 

* Ay, ay!’ said the old man, ‘a 
weary way that for those who 
have not stout hearts. But you 
will succeed.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lucius, ‘I shall 
succeed. I am not as other men.’ 

‘No,’ exclaimed the Professor 
in admiration, ‘were other men 
like you then the world itself 
would be paradise. Ah, Lucius! 
could I have your spirit I would 
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be content to clothe myself in the 
shape of a baboon.’ 

‘Repine not, dear Professor,’ 
said Lucius, ‘repine not that 
nature has endowed thee with 
meaner gifts. She has also limited 
thy aspirations.’ 

* But we all hope for paradise,’ 
said the old man, mournfully. 

‘ The paradise I seek is not the 
paradise you dream of. You will 
attain yours and I shall attain 
mine.’ 

‘That is something,’ said the 
Professor, ‘and in the meantime 
we must work.’ 

‘We must think,’ said Lucius; 
* the mind is nobler than the body 
and so the uses of the mind are 
nobler. Do you understand the 
ideal ?” 

‘ No,’ said the Professor, blankly, 
* what’s that?’ 

‘Poor man!’ said Lucius, pity- 
ingly ; ‘ they who do not find it for 
themselves will never know it. 
Poor man!’ 

The Professor hung his head, 
and seemed so sad that Lucius 
took pity on him and endeavoured 
to cheer him as one cheers a child. 

‘ And what have you been doing 
this morning, Professor? Botanis- 
ing? Well, it is an innocent 
amusement. Have you met with 
any rare examples ? 

‘A few,’ said the Professor, 
brightening at the mention of his 
favourite science, ‘a few. See, 
here is the—but, Lucius, you too 
have been botanising! Where did 
you get that flower? Oh, what a 
beautiful flower! What do you 
call it, Lucius, what do you call 
it?’ 

‘This? It is amaranth.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the Professor, 
‘you are wrong there, Lucius; 
you know nothing of botany if 
you call that amaranth. It is an 
unknown flower, and would make 
the reputation of a botanist. Will 
you give it me?’ 
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‘ Nay,’ said Lucius, ‘ this flower 
is not to be given: they who want 
it must seek it as I sought.’ 

* Where, where? asked the 
Professor, fastening his sample 
box in tremulous haste. 

Lucius pointed vaguely the way 
he had come. 

‘Shall I. find it, think you? 
asked the other. 

‘If you seek it properly,’ said 
Lucius. 

‘ Trust me,’ said the Professor, 
‘no corner shall escape. Eureka! 
I have found a new flower.’ 

And Lucius saw him, the staid 
black-coated professor, go dancing 
and skipping down the path, 
waving his arms, whistling a merry 
tune, and with his tin case jump- 
ing and rattling behind him. Then 
Lucius said, ‘ Poor fool,’ and turn- 
ing his face the other way pro- 
ceeded once more unto his para- 
dise. 

But before he had gone many 
steps he met another acquaintance, 
and this was Marcus Field, sitting 
sedately on a cock of cut fern. 
Veronica’s brother! Was he here 
to be his guide to that blissful 
place. No, he told Lucius, he 
was only practising the sitting on 
a soft seat against the time when 
he should have the woolsack 
under him. 

‘Then you do not come from 
Veronica?’ said Lucius, with a sigh. 

‘No! what is Veronica to me? 
she does as she likes, you know.’ 

‘Then I wish you good morn- 
ing, Mr. Field.’ 

‘Good morning, Mr. Lucius. 
And, by-the-bye, I suppose you 
know I am going to marry Me- 
lissa ?” 

‘And I am going to marry a 
divinity.’ 

‘ My Melissa is a divinity,’ called 
Marcus after him. 

But he only repeated, ‘ Poor 
fool,’ and passed once more upon 
his way. 
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* These foolish worldlings,’ said 
he to himself, ‘ all miss their true 
happiness, their imaginations are 
so dull. Let him think that fern 
cock is the woolsack, and then 
his ambition is answered. And,’ 
he added after a pause, ‘ he could 
have all the wit and all the learn- 
ing on his own side and his judg- 
ments should be irreversible.’ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE ALOE BLOSSOMS, AND LUCIUS 
ASKS A BOON OF THE SPIRIT. 


Presently his flower directed 
him out of the beaten track and 
he got upon wilder ground, where 
the bushes grew closer together 
and became larger and taller, and 
purple fox-gloves sprung up here 
and there among the ferns. Then 
the bushes became trees, gradually 
closing in upon one another, so 
that presently Lucius was in the 
outskirts of a wood, the ground 
sloping down before him, covered 
with wild strawberries and violets, 
and gold-backed beetles ran across 
his path, birds sang at him from 
the depths of the wood, and great 
dragon flies, hanging head down- 
ward on the rough bark of the 
trees, watched the intruder on 
their haunts. Still he went on 
and still he went down, where the 
moss was soft and green and 
trailing undergrowth laced the 
trees together; coming now on a 
patch of blue Canterbury bells, 
now on some secluded hollow 
where gigantic fungi, scarlet, and 
orange, and tawny, grew in soli- 
tude, with curious chirpings and 
rustlings about him as though 
the nymphs of the grove were 
taking furtive peeps at him 
through the bushes and then— 

Then this was what he found: 
a small circular meadow softly 
turfed and embosomed in the 
hollow of the wood; in the centre 
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a large aloe, the bud just bursting 
into bloom, around it a band of 
the most beautiful damsels kneel- 
ing on the grass, their eyes raised 
reverently to the breaking bud. 
Some had lates in their hands, 
and all had wreaths of various 
flowers on their heads, about their 
waists, or upon their white 
bosoms, and a profound stillness 
reigned over all. 

This much Lucius observed, as 
the scene suddenly broke upon 
him, this and that his blue flower 
shrivelled up on its stem as 
though its mission were at an end. 
Then he too dropped on his knees 
and made one of the earnest 
watchers, and so knelt, seeing 
nothing but the bud and stirring 
not, even when a small soft hand 
crept into his and clasped it tight. 
A feeling of awe had fallen upon 
him, and the fascination of the 
bud was as the fascination of 
Veronica’s eyes. 

‘So they all knelt in expectant 
silence until suddenly the bud 
brake and the flower came forth, 
and then they who had lutes 
twanged them, and they who had 
no lutes sang rejoicingly, and the 
stillness of the surrounding woods 
burst into boisterous song as 
though the birds too were glad- 
dened by the opening of that 
flower. 

‘ Lucius!’ said a sweet voice in 
his ear. 

He turned and looked into 
Veronica’s eyes, for it was she who 
held him by the hand. 

* Veronica.’ 

‘Not Veronica now. You shall 
know me by another name.’ 

And with that she arose and 
led him to a seat of green 
turf spangled with golden-bossed 
daisies, and overarched with a 
canopy of the sweetest flowers that 
grow, great luscious roses that 
shed their leaves upon them as 
they sat, sweet woodbine, scented 
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lilies, drooping lilac, growing to- 
gether in a sweet entanglement, 
and here she seated him beside 
her, and they brought him a robe 
of some’ shining golden stuff em- 
broidered with scarlet passion 
flowers, and having clothed him 
they sang: 


‘ Sweet Flora, flower-bedecked, and per- 
fume graced, 
The barren years have passed, 
And now the fruitful year, 
Bearing the aloe’s blossom doth appear ; 
Type of that high-souled mortal who 
is dear 
Unto thy gracious heart. 
Rejoice! for golden hours are few, and 
soon depart. 
*Seed, and bitter leaf, and bud, and 
blossom, 
Chosen one of her bosom ! 
Thy pure life perfecting, 

Set thy lips unto hers and let them 

cling, 

Hold her unto thee with soft mur- 

muring, 
Look love into her eyes! 

For they who reach th’ ideal are loved 

of deities.’ 

‘ Are loved of deities,’ said the 
echoes. 

‘And thou art Flora, and thou 
lovest me!’ murmured Lucius. 

‘Iam Flora. Iam born of the 
ideal and those who know that 
know me, and those who love that 
love me.’ 

‘Oh, happiness!’ said Lucius. 

‘Love me, Lucius! My kisses 
give immortality. Love me and 
thy whole time shall be passed in 
love. We have no toil here, but 
all is indolence that wearies not, 
the indolence of thought and 
pleasure. Love me, Lucius! love 
me, love me!’ 

A great brown-backed bee came 
singing through the air and round 
about the bower on which they 
sat, and this is what he sang: . 

‘ Busy, busy, busy, busy, busy !’ 

‘ Love me,’ she said once more. 

And he said, ‘ I do love thee.’ 

‘And thou wilt be content to 
dwell always with me, to die to 
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mortals in order to live for me, 
to forsake all for me, and love, and 
idleness ?” 

And the bee sang again, ‘ Busy, 
busy.’ 

But Lucius said, ‘ Yes! all for 
thee !’ 

Then, she said: ‘There is one 
thing needful. It is not now as 
in former times when all power 
was ours, we cannot give open- 
handed as we were wont, we can- 
not sway men, as in the time of 
old, when those we loved came 
unto us and were ours. The 
times are changed, O Lucius, 
and our power is fettered. When 
we love a mortal, as I love thee, 
we cannot simply plight him as 
of old, but when the aloe blossoms 
he must ask the spirit of that 
blossom for our love in order that 
it may be seen that it is he who 
seeks not we who simply give. 
That spirit has power to grant the 
perfect mortal one wish before it 
dies. Ask therefore, Lucius, for 
my love, and then happiness will 
crown us.’ 

‘Oh spirit of the flower,’ said 
Lucius, ‘ give me—’ 

But the bee came against his 
ear singing angrily: ‘ Busy, busy, 
busy!’ and Lucius paused. 

‘ My love,’ murmured she who 
sat beside him, embracing him 
with her white arms. 

‘ Give me—’ said he once more. 

And then the coo of a bird 
sounded from the wood, and it 
sounded like ‘ Melissa! Melissa.’ 
And the bee went circling about 
his head with its eternal song of 
‘ Busy,’ and the goddess held him 
closer, murmuring, ‘ My love, my 
love, my love!’ and kissed him so 
that all his senses were over- 
powered by the sweet of her kisses 
and the sweet of her voice, and he 
opened his lips once more to ask 
that boon. 

‘ Give me—’ 

And then the bird flew out of 
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the wood, and perching in the 
bower sang, full throated : 

‘Pretty, pretty, pretty, sweet, 
sweet, sweet! Melissa, sweet Me- 
lissa! sweet Melissa!’ 

Then, struggling with her close 
embrace, he cried out: ‘Give me, 
O spirit of the flower, Melissa’s 
love !’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH THE PROFESSOR DOUBTS 
THE WISDOM OF THE GRAMMARIANS. 


Lucius never could remember 
what happened after that, he could 
not even remember how he got 
home, but he found himself sitting 
with his head upon the window- 
sill and the east was just lighten- 
ing with the dawn. 

The first thought that occurred 
to him was peculiar and matter of 
fact. 

‘What will they think of me 
at the office? Perhaps I am dis- 
charged !’ 

For it was very evident he had 
been absent at least one day with- 
out leave; for it was dawn when 
he set out in search of the aloe, 
when he met the Professor and 
Marcus Field on the common, and 
it had been day when the aloe 
blossomed, the sky had been bright 
and blue, of a lustrous blue that 
he had never seen before, and now 
it was dawn once more. One day 
at least! and how many more 
might it not have been? for 
doubtless in that divine place one 
day was as many and many as 
one; some few mortal years might 
have passed while he was waiting 
for the breaking of the bud. 

Then he thought the best thing 
he could do would be to see 
Melissa and take her first kiss. 
Yes, although they had lived to- 
gether as boy and girl he had 
never kissed her. He was out of 
the house before anyone was stir- 
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ring, and the walk that had taken 
him the other night two hours 
was now achieved in half the time, 
so that when he arrived at Pro- 
fessor Palling’s all the blinds were 
down; but that was no matter to 
Lucius, who could wait as well as 
anyone, so he wandered about 
within sight of the house, patiently 
expecting a signal of the life with- 
in, and the’ first thing he saw was 
the worthy Professor starting forth 
briskly for his early walk. Him 
he avoided, fearing to be carried 
off in search of the blue amaranth, 
so he hid himself until the Pro- 
fessor had passed, and then, after 
waiting a little longer, he was 
rewarded by the sight of Melissa, 
who, basket on arm, was going 
daintily about the garden cutting 
roses for the breakfast-table. 

* Melissa,’ said he, ‘ Melissa!’ 

The tone of his voice, the look 
of his eyes, would have told her 
the rest had she only known, but 
not knowing, she simply said, 
with the light of welcome on her 
face : 

‘ What, Lucius, have you come 
to breakfast with us? The hens 
laid two eggs this morning and 
you shall have one.’ 

‘ Melissa,’ said he, ‘I came to 
tell you how I love you.’ 

‘O dear,’ she said, dropping her 
basket “and scattering the roses 
over the path. The declaration 
was so unexpected that she felt 
nothing but amazement at first. 

‘To tell you how I love you,’ 
said he, earnestly, ‘how I have 
always loved you and to crave 
your love for me.’ 

‘Dear Lucius,’ she said, taking 
his hands in hers, ‘ we have been 
very happy hitherto, will not the 
same love that has been between 
us still suffice? I do love you, 
Lucius, but not with the love you 
ask, so let it be as it has always 
been—brother and sister, Lucius.’ 

‘No,’ said he, ‘it cannot be. I 
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love toomuch. ‘See here, Melissa, 
you must not think because I am 
not daunted by what you say that 
my love is weak. It is that I 
have a sure hope to rest on, for 
the spirit of the aloe promised 
me your love.’ 

‘Poor Lucius,’ she said. 

* Do not pity but love me,’ he 
cried, ‘ love me, Melissa. Do you 
shake your head? But you must 
love me. Have i not sacrificed 
the love of a goddess for your 
sake.’ 

* Listen to me, Lucius,’ she said, 
sadly, ‘go into the library now 
and wait until papa comes. He 
will not be long and has some- 
thing to say to you. Will you do 
this ?’ 

‘ Say you love me and I will do 
anything you wish.’ 

‘I cannot,’ she said, ‘ not in the 
way you want. It is so new to 
me I cannot bring my mind to 
realize it.’ 

But he had not waited for the 
comfort which lurked in the latter 
part of her reply. ‘I cannot,’ 
was all he heard, and his brain 
was in a whirl as he turned ab- 
ruptly, and crying, ‘I have sold 
immortality for a shadow,’ went 
out at the gate. 

When Professor Palling returned 
to breakfast Melissa met him with 
an anxious face, ‘Have you seen 
Lucius, papa ? 

‘No, my dear, why do you ask ?” 

‘He has been here this morn- 
ing and he was so strange in his 
manner.’ 

‘Strange!’ said the Professor, 
‘why what has he been doing ? 

‘ He—he made me a proposal.’ 

‘Phew!’ said her father, ‘ un- 
commonly strange to be sure. A 
man must be out of his mind to 
do that you know. And what did 
you do?’ 

‘I said “no,”’ said Melissa. 

‘Humph! So you think he 
was strange, do you? I wonder 


what he thinks of you. Well, 
well, and what is that you have 
in your hand. Not another pro- 
posal ?” . 

*‘ Ye—e—es;’ she said, and the 
Professor laughed at having un- 
intentionally guessed right. 

‘And who is the other mad- 
man ? said he. 

‘It is from Mr. Field. And I 
wanted you to advise me, papa, 
what I should say.’ 

‘Why did you not ask me in 
the other case?’ he said, quickly. 

* There was no time,’ she replied. 

‘H’m! Well, about this Mr. 
Field, future Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain and Keeper of Her 
Majesty’s conscience. What are 
we to say?’ 

‘Yes, what are we to say.’ 

‘ The question is a very simple 
one, my dear, and one that you 
alone can decide. Do you care 
for him?—Stay! is that another 
proposal ? if so produce it, and we 
will adjudicate upon the whole 
matter at once.’ 

‘This,’ said Melissa, ‘is the 
answer.’ 

*O woman, woman,’ began the 
Professor, in a pathetic apostrophe, 
and then broke off with, ‘ but no 
matter! I don’t know that man is 
any better, so the least said soonest 
mended. Nay, child, I don’t want 
to read your letter, only tell me 
whether it is yes or no.’ 

* No.’ 

‘With all my heart, said he, 
‘and now let us go to breakfast.’ 

‘The grammarians tell us,’ 
mused the Professor, ‘that two 
negatives are equivalent to an 
affirmative. If so, to which of 
the two does the affirmative ap- 
pertain? Is it to be Lucius or 
Field or neither? Messieurs the 
grammarians, I take my hat off 
to you and beg most respectfully 
to doubt the truth of your dic- 
tum.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


VERONICA GOES ON A DIPLOMATIC 
MISSION AND MELISSA IS LOST 
IN WONDER. 


Veronica put on her best silk 
dress, a bright blue, her favourite 
colour, and sent round to the 
stable for her brougham, and then 
amused herself until it was ready 
with studying a letter that the 
morning’s post had brought her, 
a letter from her brother Marcus. 
*The man’s a fool,’ said she, ‘ but 
so are all other men. He ought 
to wait until he is in a position 
to marry a woman of title, or, at 
any rate, a woman of fortune. 
However, as his heart is set upon 
it I must do my best for him.’ 

The pith of the letter was this: 
*I have passed the Rubicon, that 
is to say, I have sent in my pro- 
posal. Could you manage to see 
Melissa and put in a good word 
for me, being of course entirely 
ignorant of my having written?” 

‘ Failure would never do now,’ 
was her concluding thought, ‘and 
Providence has put a weapon into 
my hands, so I suppose it is all 
right.’ 

And Providence showered plen- 
tiful sunshine on the world that 
morning, and cleared the blue 
heavens of clouds and made the 
birds sing, and raised the dust in 
the streets which water-carts had 
to lay, and all these things Ve- 
ronica took as good omens. True, 
it had been so the day before and 
the day before that and for many 
days, but what is the use of taking 
account of time passed? that is 
done with, and Veronica was 
always of opinion that there is 
nothing like the time present, 
which is trebly endowed with 
pleasure, having the pleasure of 
being, the pleasure of memory 
and the pleasure of anticipation, 
robbing, thereby, both the past 
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and the future of their best sweet- 
ness. Make the most of to-day, 
was her motto, for to-morrow will 
make it yesterday. So she looked 
at the blue sky and said: ‘The 
sun smiles on my undertaking, 
a good omen. What fools men 
are |’ 

She called to see how dear Me- 
lissa did after the fatigues of the 
preceding evening, it being gene- 
rally understood that the enter- 
taining of one’s friends is attended 
with great danger to the health, 
and Melissa was very glad to see 
her and was very well, and won- 
dered whether she knew of Marcus’ 
letter. 

‘A most delightful evening, my 
dear Melissa, and I never enjoyed 
myself so much before. Marcus 
could talk of nothing else, and you 
know, although he is a man of 
deep feeling, he very rarely shows 
it.’ 

.‘I am very glad you liked it,’ 


said Melissa; ‘have—have you 
seen your brother this morning 
then.’ 

*O no,’ said Veronica, quickly, 
a good deal too quickly, ‘but I 
gave him a seat in my brougham 


last night. #By-the-bye, your 
friend Mr. Lucius is a very 
different sort of person to what 
you had described him.’ 

‘ Were you disappointed?’ asked 
Melissa, faintly, remembering 
what had occurred that morning. 

‘I expected to find a diffident, 
bashful, sensitive youth, you know, 
that was the character you gave 
him; but I didn’t find him so. 
He was not at all shy with me.’ 

‘No, but you were like an old 
friend, he has heard so much 
about you; and he is so imagi- 
native that what he hears he is 
apt to think he has actually 
seen.’ 

‘ Well, he is certainly a very 
odd man, what I should call an 
uncomfortable man.’ 
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‘O don’t blame Lucius! I am 
very fond of him, and refuse to 
hear a word in his disfavour.’ 

‘Then I wont say anything 
against him. Only—tell me, Me- 
lissa—does he—does he drink ? 

‘ Drink!’ exclaimed Melissa, in- 
dignantly, ‘certainly not. How 
can you ask such a thing, Ve- 
ronica ?” 

‘Nay, my dear, I thought I 
must be mistaken, but F 

‘Now, Veronica, I will not hear 
a word against him.’ 

‘ My dear, I don’t wish to say 
anything against him, but—I don’t 
know whether I ought to tell you 
—but—the fact is, Melissa, you 
know I only met him for the first 
time last night and this morning 
—well, this morning he came to 
me and made me a proposal, pro- 
fessing unbounded devotion and 
all that, and talking in the wildest 
manner imaginable.’ 

Melissa looked at her in utter 
astonishment. ‘And you? she 
asked. 

‘ Of course I refused him.’ 

And as Veronica drove home, she 
thought, with a little triumphant 
flutter of the heart, remembering 
her own tact, ‘If Lucius ever had 
a chance with that soft-hearted 
little Melissa I have extinguished 
it, and Marcus is safe.’ 

Alas! yes; Marcus was quite 
safe, for the inexorable ‘no,’ with 
a penny stamp on the envelope, 
and addressed to Mareus Field, 
Esq., had been dropped into the 
letter-box at the very time that 
Veronica was thanking Providence 
for its good omens. 

And now, while she was driving 
home singing her own special Te 
Deum for victory, Melissa was 
wondering what it all meant, and 
whether people ever went mad 
with love, and if so, what a foolish 
thing it was to answer anybody in 
a hurry. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LUCIUS HAS THE BRAIN FEVER, AND 
VERONICA HAS A COUPLE OF LET- 
TERS. 


‘What do you say, doctor? 
asked the Professor, anxiously. 

‘I should say,’ replied Dr. Pe- 
ters, ‘ that it is as bad a case of 
brain fever as it has ever been my 
hap to meet with.’ 

‘Poor Lucius!’ said the Profes- 
sor, and he wiped his glasses. 

‘We must shave his head and 
get him a nurse,’ said the doctor. 

‘And what can I do? asked 
Melissa, who was terribly dis- 
tressed. 

‘Do,’ said the Professor, ‘ give 
him your sympathy and prayers, 
my child; and when he gets better, 
you shall make him jellies and 
broths and such things.’ 

Give him her sympathy and 
prayers? She did give him her 
prayers, for was he not as her 
brother? and as to sympathy, she 
gave him something besides 
prayers, but whether sympathy 
was the right name for it heaven 
knows. The feelings get into such 
a tangle sometimes that there is 
no knowing which is which, and 
that leads to awkward mistakes; 
the wrong people are married and 
the wrong people quarrel, and it 
is always better to have patience 
and unravel your feelings before 
you act upon them. 

There was one question she 
asked herself, and it was this— 
was the delirium upon him when 
he came that morning and fright- 
ened her out of her self-possession 
by offering his love? and if so, 
was he acting simply on his deli- 
rium, or was that delirium simply 
a reflex of what his sane thoughts 
had been? She couldn’t tell, but 
she thought, remembering various 
little signs and tokens of past 
times, she thought—she hoped, 
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that is—well, she pitied Lucius 
from the bottom of her heart, and 
that was about all that she could 
be certain of. That and one other 
thing, namely, that it was cer- 
tainly not Lucius but his delirium 
that had gone to Veronica the 
same morning and acted so fool- 
ishly. 

Dr. Peters provided the neces- 
sary nurse, and had Lucius’ curly 
hair cut off forthwith, Melissa 
begging for a piece. She was 
always occupied now with the 
making of certain delicate dishes, 
which went to the pampering of 
Lucius’ landlady and her nume- 
rous progeny, the patient himself 
being too ill to profit by them, 
and the supply being sufficient for 
a moderate hospital, and far too 
large for the convalescent ward of 
any workhouse yet known. 

Seeing these things the Pro- 
fessor was delivered of a paradox. 
‘ Men are strongest,’ said he, ‘ when 
they are weakest. Yes,’ he added, 


addressing some imaginary per- 
sonage, ‘you may stare, but it is 


true, nevertheless. If we could 
only retain our presence of mind 
in a brain fever, we should find 
the fulcrum wherewith to move 
the world.’ And having so said 
he sallied forth to see Lucius, 
and sit by his bedside, for his 
heart yearned towards Lucius as 
it would have yearned towards 
a son. So day after day did he 
listen to the ravings of the fever, 
weird, disjointed, concerning di- 
vinities and aloe-blossoms, bees, 
birds, and blue flowers. When 
Lucius said in a horribly hoarse 
whisper, ‘ I am going to Paradise,’ 
the Professor was frightened with 
a touch of superstition, and clasped 
his hands and prayed, and when 
he talked about Veronica’s eyes 
the Professor was troubled and 
perplexed ; but when he cried out, 
in the strong voice of his fever, 
‘Give me, O spirit, Melissa’s love!’ 
VOL. XX.—NO. CXVIII. 
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the Professor sighed profoundly, 
muttered ‘ Poor fellow! Poor fel- 
low!’ and yet felt glad. 

Dr. Peters said the fever was a 
strong one but so was the patient ; 
he might recover and he might 
not; and with that oracular deli- 
verance the Professor was obliged 
to content himself; but told Me- 
lissa in the evening that Peters 
spoke hopefully of the case and 
had every prospect of bringing 
their young friend through; so 
Melissa was happier in the even- 
ing than she had been in the 
morning, not only on account of 
the hopeful report brought by her 
father but because in the mean- 
time she had relieved her mind by 
writing a letter. 

And at the very time that the 
Professor was telling these inno- 
cent fibs—for there are innocent 
fibs, let the moralists say what 
they will—Veronica, sitting by her 
open window in the dim twilight, 
received the unlading of Melissa’s 
mind. The postman brought two 
letters that journey, one little pink 
one, that was Melissa’s, and one 
white one, square, or almost square, 
in shape, and that she made out, 
in the failing light, to be from her 
brother. ‘It is settled, then,’ she 
said, with a smile, ringing for 
lights; ‘it is settled, then, and 
my diplomacy has effected it. Now 
for raptures from Marcus and con- 
fidences from Melissa.’ 

She opened the pink envelope 
and read. 


‘Dearest Veronica,—We have 
sad news. Poor Lucius is seriously 
ill with brain fever, which Dr. 
Peters says is serious, and no 
doubt affected him last night when 
we all thought him rather strange. 
I write you this at once and ina 
great hurry, as I am anxious to 
clear Lucius from the dreadful 
suspicion which you had formed. 
Of course it was the fever that 
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made him actas he did. Of course 
had he been in his right mind he 
would not have proposed to you. 
* Yours very affectionately, 
* MELIss.’ 


Veronica turned the letter about 
to find the postscript containing 
intelligence of Melissa’s acceptance 
of Marcus’ offer, but there was 
nothing there. 

‘Poor Melissa!’ she said, with a 
smile; ‘she must have written in 
a hurry indeed, and I suppose she 
never will learn to write 4 letter 
properly. Here are “ serious” and 
“seriously” close together, and 
“ of course” occurring twice in one 
line.’ 

Then she opened the other let- 
ter. 


‘My dear Veronica,—I regret to 
say that Melissa’s answer is not 
such asI could have wished. I 
thought you would like to know, 
but, as you may imagine, I am not 
in the best of humours for writing 
just at present. 

‘ Yours affectionately, 
* Marcus. 


‘PS. By “not such as I could 
have wished” I mean that itis a 
polite but flat refusal.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


LUCIUS OVERSLEEPS HIMSELF, AND 
PROPOUNDS A NOVEL THEORY AS 
TO THE VALUE OF FOOLS. 


One night Death would lay his 
hand upon the pillow and the 
next night it would be Life that 
breathed upon the sick man’s brow. 
The fight was long and dubious 
between the two, and no one but 
Dr. Peters ever knew how near 
Lucius had been to the brink of 
the grave. The fight would have 
ended before now in the grim one’s 
victory had family alliances always 
been of the strongest, but, as the 
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world shows, they are sometimes 
of the weakest. ‘Death and his 
brother sleep,’ says the poet, and 
sleep turned traitor to his brother 
and fought on the side of life. 

One morning Lucius woke and 
found the Professor at his usual 


post. 

‘Ah, dear Professor,’ said he, 
‘is that you? I fear I have over- 
slept myself.’ 

How pitifully weak his voice 
was. It brought the tears into 
the Professor’s eyes. 

‘ Thank God!’ said the old man, 
reverently, not that he had over- 
slept himself, but that he had 
awaked. ‘Thank God! Then you 
know me, Lucius ?” 

‘Surely, said Lucius; ‘I am 
not likely to forget so kind a friend. 
But how thin my hands are, and, 
oh dear, I feel so weak: what is 
the matter with me?’ 

‘You have been 
very ill.’ 

* Have I been ill long ?” 

‘ Yes, a long time now, Lucius. 
But you must not talk, it will 
fatigue you. Shut your eyes and 
keep quite quiet. I will sit by 
you for awhile.’ 

Lucius shut his eyes obediently, 
being too weak to think of oppo- 
sition, but could not prevent his 
thoughts working. The Professor 
thought he was dozing again, but 
he was going over the old ground, 
the sacred glade and the budding 
aloe, and Veronica’s magnetic eyes, 
and his cry to the spirit of the 
flower. So far his memory carried 
him, but after that it was all blank; 
he remembered nothing of his pro- 
posal to Melissa and the mad jour- 
ney to Veronica. 

‘Where is Melissa? said he, 
presently, opening his eyes. 

‘Melissa is at home,’ said the 
Professor, cheerfully, ‘and think- 
ing of you, no doubt. She has 
been making you nice jellies, but 
you have been too ill to taste them.” 


ill, Lucius, 
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*Give me some now,’ he said. 

So the Professor gave him some. 
Then he lay back once more with 
his eyes closed and a tear oozed 
from beneath the lid as he remem- 
bered what Marcus Field had told 
him. 

‘ Congratulate Melissa from me,’ 
he said, and then added softly, 
* too late, too late.’ 

‘Congratulate her, Lucius, on 
what? on your recovery? Trust 
me she will have a heart full of 
congratulations on that score.’ 

*No; on her approaching mar- 
riage.’ 

The Professor thought he was 
wandering again, and said to him- 
self ‘ Poor fellow!’ And then aloud, 

‘But she is not going to be 
married—to my knowledge.’ 

*Then the fool told a lie,’ said 
Lucius, calmly; ‘don’t congratu- 
late her.’ 

‘I see,’ said the Professor, ‘ mar- 
riage with a fool is a subject for 
congratulation. 

And then Dr. Peters came in 
and felt his patient’s pulse and 
looked at his tongue, and said 
eurtly, ‘ You’ll do,’ and then shook 
hands silently with the Professor. 

There was rejoicing that night 
at the Pallings. They had Dr. 
Peters there and féted him, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Mickleham dropping 
in they made up a rubber with 
the old people, while Melissa 
played to them, returning again 
and again to a certain quaint old 
melody of which we have spoken 
before, until Mrs. Mickleham sug- 
gested ‘The Soldier tired’ by way 
of change, and the doctor said that 
as soon as his patient was strong 
enough to sit up Melissa might 
see him. 

‘I shall be so glad,’ said Lucius, 
with a faint flush, when he heard 
of Melissa’s intended visit; ‘so 
glad, but’—and he passed his 
hand over his shorn head— but, 
ah, Professor, I am such a figure.’ 


So the next morning the Pro- 
fessor pulled a _neatly-stitched 
black velvet cap from his pocket 
which Melissa had wrought the 
night before. wherewith to cover 
his baldness, and declared it made 
him look quite handsome ; and he 
was certainly interesting; his face 
was thin and delicate, but still 
retained the old trick of blushing, 
and his eyes were large and the 
velvet cap becoming. 

In a few days he had grown a 
little stronger and was allowed to 
get up, and then Melissa was ad- 
mitted to see him; but he was 
still so lamentably weak that he 
began to cry, and said it was be- 
cause he was happy, whereupon 
the doctor ordered Melissa to go 
home, and was inexorable. So there 
was no more crying after that, 
although Melissa came every day 
and talked with him or read, and 
thought him very handsome in his 
jaunty cap and loose wrapper, as 
he sat by the open window, and 
she had never thought about his 
looks before. His roving imagina- 
tion became his weakness; the 
dreamy mind fitted the frail body, 
and he was very gentle and thank- 
ful and soft-hearted. 

One night, as the Professor stood 
with his bed-candle in his hand, 
he said to Melissa, 

‘Lucius never mentions what 
occurred the last time he was here, 
does he ?” 

‘No, papa; I don’t think he 
remembers it.’ 

‘No, I don’t think he does.’ 

‘I hope not, because ‘ 

“Because, said the Professor, 
seeing she was not disposed to 
finish her sentence; ‘ because, my 
dear, the grammarians, as I begin 
to suspect, are right after all. That 
is what you would say ; is it not? 

* What do you mean ? 

‘That is a matter between me 
and my own conscience,’ said he, 
and thereupon went to bed. 

242 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WHAT MELISSA SAID TO LUCIUS’S 
STORY, AND THE CONVINCING 
ARGUMENT THE DOCTOR BROUGHT 
TO BEAR ON THE SUBJECT. 


A little cottage on the border 
of the common, swathed about 
with pink convolvulus creeper, 
and with a garden full of roses. 
That was the nook which the Pro- 
fessor, in the innocence of his 
heart, selected when Dr. Peters 
ordered his patient change of air, 
knowing that Lucius had been 
there before and liked the place, 
but little imagining how that 
common was associated with his 
strange fancies, or whatever they 
might be. 

It was a fine, sunny, breezy 
common; and there the Professor 
would go about botanising in the 
heartiest manner, to the great per- 
plexity of Lucius, who wondered, 
was he still seeking that blue 
flower, or would he presently start 
off on that fantastic dance in which 
he had exhibited his grace once 
before? And when he was thus 
troubled with his imagination, he 
would turn to look at Melissa, and 
so get his mind into a healthier 
groove. 

It was much needed ; for though 
his strength -rapidly returned to 
him, under the influence of fresh 
breezes, good living, and kind 
friends, he was still perplexed be- 
yond measure—perplexed with 
many things, with everything; 
with that wonderful past, for 
instance. Was it true or was it a 
dream? He thought himself that 
it was true: it was all so vivid 
and distinct on his memory that 
—yes, it was most certainly true. 
And then Melissa !—that he loved 
her was equally true; there was 
no doubt upon that point, for had 
he not refused a goddess for her 
sake ? but he could not make out 


whether she loved him, and he 
was afraid to ask. She ought to 
love him; she ought to be his; he 
had asked the spirit for her love, 
and, as he understood, the spirit 
would give what was asked. But 
perhaps the spirit had no power 
over mortal love; perhaps it only 
dealt with the hearts of goddesses, 
and considered hearts that beat in 
human bosoms beneath its dignity. 
And then again, the Professor ; 
what did he think of him? He 
was constantly leaving the two 
young people together, which was 
very kind, but Lucius had an un- 
comfortable suspicion that he was 
looked upon as a harmless sort of 
being, not to be treated as other 
men, which was humiliating, how- 
ever pleasant the consequences 
might be. On the whole, he was 
in as beautiful a state of perplexity 
as his worst enemy or best friend 
could have wished. 

He was trying to unravel these 
things as he sat by himself one 
morning in his favourite spot on 
the common. The doctor was ex- 
pected down to make holiday with 
them for a few days, and so Melissa 
was engaged in getting things 
ready for his reception; and the 
Professor had gone off on a raiding 
expedition among the ferns. Turn- 
ing things over in his mind, 
Lucius, seeing no other way out 
of his perplexity, determined that 
he would tell Melissa the strange 
events that had happened to him; 
he would tell her the whole story 
from beginning to end, and then 
—ah! what would happen then ? 

Presently Melissa, rosy and 
smiling, came up the steep path 
and joined him. 

‘I have finished at last,’ she 
said, ‘and now Dr. Peters may 
come as soon as he likes.’ 

‘Sit down here, Melissa,’ said 
Lucius, taking her by the hand, 
‘there is something I want to tell 
you.’ 
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She sat down with her heart all 
in a flutter, but said quietly, 
‘ Well, Lucius, what is it ?’ 

‘I have been thinking,’ he said, 
with a troubled look on his face ; 
‘I have been wearying myself 
with thoughts, and I cannot make 
the past clear to myself; it is all 
confused, and looking through it 
to the future, that too is confused, 
so I want to tell you all about it.’ 

Then, with her hand in his, he 
told her the story. His fascina- 
tion by Veronica; the conversa- 
tion amid the flowers; how she 
had thrilled him with her kiss— 
Melissa gently disengaged her 
hand ;—his return home, and the 
episode of the teapot ; how, follow- 
ing the direction given by the 
blossom, he had met her father 
and Marcus Field, and finally 
arrived at the sacred meadow 
where the aloe blossomed; and 
how he had cried out, ‘ Give me, 
O spirit! Melissa’s love!’ And 
then he sat silent for awhile. with 
his eyes cast down and his hand 
still resting on the grass where 
she had withdrawn her’s from it. 

‘What do you say, Melissa?’ 
he at last asked, and venturing 
to look up, found that she also 
had her eyes cast down. 

* Was it a dream, Lucius? 

‘I think not. It seemed very 
real to me then, and it still seems 
real. What do you say, Melissa?’ 

Their eyes met, and they both 
blushed. 

‘I mean—I mean—has the 
spirit given me what I asked ? 

No answer. 

‘Will you give me what I 
asked ?” 

Then she put her hand in his, 
and he put his arm about her, 
and looking up, found the Pro- 
fessor standing before them, look- 
ing over the top of a great bunch 
of fern that he held in his arms. 

‘What now? said the Pro- 
fessor. 
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‘Oh, papa! Lucius has been 
telling me such strange things!’ 

‘What, again?’ said the Pro- 
fessor. 

‘Dear Professor!’ said Lucius, 
eagerly, for Melissa was struck 
dumb by that query, ‘will you 
give me Melissa for a wife ?—will 
you give me Melissa for a wife ?’ 

‘Gently! gently!’ said the Pro- 
fessor, dropping his ferns and 
sitting down upon them. ‘Of 
course I will, Lucius. I have 
been waiting to do that a long 





time. Only , 
They both looked at him im- 
ploring. 


‘ Only—vwell, I mean how about 
ways and means, you know? How- 
ever, there’s time to talk about 
that afterwards.’ 

‘Yes, yes! plenty of time,’ said 
Lucius. 

‘Tell papa what you have just 
told me,’ whispered Melissa. 

_ So Lucius went over his story 
once more with the utmost gravity, 
while the Professor fidgetted and 
grumbled to himself. 

‘But, my dear Lucius, this is 
nonsense,’ he said, when the story 
was finished; ‘mere vapourings of 
the imagination. You never met 
me on the common,—that I'll 
swear; and as to dancing, I haven’t 
danced for the last twenty years. 
And you no more met a divinity 
in the recesses of a wood, than 
Veronica Field came out of a tea- 
pot!’ 

But there was one thing that 
Lucius could not get over. ‘If it 
were not true,’ he urged, modestly, 
‘how do you account for my 
having won Melissa’s love ?” 

‘That is easily accounted for,’ 
said Melissa. 

‘ Besides,’ added the Professor, 
‘ the whole thing rests on a fiction. 
An aloe no more blooms once in a 
hundred years, than a tadpole 
sheds its tail.’ 

But even that did not convince 
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the obstinate enthusiast; so the 
Professor got up in a pet, and 
found he had been sitting on his 
choice fern cuttings, and crushing 
them past redemption. 

‘If people didn’t make love,’ 
said he, ruefully, ‘it would be all 
the better for science. There’s a 
fair morning’s work thrown away ; 
and here’s Dr. Peters.’ 

‘My worthy doctor!’ he cried 
out, ‘you have just come at the 
right moment to weep with me 
over my spoilt ferns.’ 

‘How did that come about” 
asked the doctor. 

Then they told him, and he 
congratulated the young people; 
and then Lucius’s wonderful story 
was told for the third time that 
morning. 

‘ And what do you say to that ? 
asked the Professor. 

‘ Does Lucius believe it? 

‘ Firmly.’ 

‘ Then I must put some leeches 
on his temples to-night, or he will 
be ill again.’ 

And that argument convinced 
Lucius that it was all a dream. 

After dinner they had their wine 
out in the garden, and sat amid 
the roses, Melissa sitting with 
them; and presently the doctor 
said— 

‘ By-the-by, poor old Gibson is 
down again with bronchitis; and 
I’m afraid he will not pull through 
this time.’ 

‘Eh! said the Professor, 
brightening up, ‘not pull 
through ?” 

‘No,’ said the doctor; ‘I fear 
not.’ 

‘The very thing!’ cried the 
Professor; and then he leant over 
and whispered something in the 
doctor’s ear, who thereupon also 
brightened up, and nodded and 
said: ‘ Yes, yes! the very thing!’ 

‘You know, my children,’ said 
the Professor, ‘that I and the 
doctor are two of the trustees of 


the Toller museum and library: 
poor Gibson is the secretary, and 
gets 2007. a year and house with 
coals and gas, for doing nothing 
but reading the dusty old tomes 
when he is so disposed. Gibson 
is an old man, past eighty, and 
this is his third attack of bron- 
chitis this year. The post will be 
the very thing for Lucius when it 
falls vacant; and as to getting 
him appointed, I’ll wager my wig 
we do that. There are only three 
other trustees, and we can work 
’em! we can work ’em!’ 

Lucius thought this was very 
lucky; Melissa thought it was 
providential: the two old men 
clinked their glasses, and were 
divided between providence and 
luck : and poor old Gibson thought 
it was very hard to die at eighty- 
three. Had he known of that 
little scene among the roses, he 
would have thought it still harder. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LAST OF OUR OLD ACQUAINT- 
ANCES—-THE TEAPOT AND THE 
GRAMMARIANS., 


Old Gibson died, and then 
Lucius was happy; the trustees 
were worked properly, and he 
received the appointment, which 
besides ensuring him the 2007. 
and the house and the gas and 
the coals, gave him Melissa into 
the bargain. 

His landlady had received warn- 
ing; and the last night came that 
he was to sleep in his old room, 
for the next morning he was to be 
installed in his post, and the next 
week he was to be married. He 
had got his manuscripts tied in a 
rough bundle; he had got his 
clothes and his books packed, and 
there only remained the teapot. 
‘I will carry that, he thought, 
‘or it will get broken,’—he had 
forgotten all about the birthday- 
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present,—‘ but I will empty out 
the rose-leaves; they belong to 
the past life, and shall not be 
carried into the new.’ 

But amid the rose-leaves he 
found the withered blue flower he 
knew so well, and he stood for a 
moment all of a tremble. ‘It was 
true,.then!’ he muttered at last, 
and then threw them out of the 
window. Nothing of the unholy 
passion he had felt for Veronica 
should come into Melissa’s pure 
home; and this finding of the 
faded flower was the only thing he 
ever kept from his wife. 

‘On the — instant, said a cer- 
tain advertisement, ‘at the parish 
church of St. Genulphus, Gabriel 
Lucius, Librarian of the Toller 
Institute, to Melissa, only daughter 
of Professor Palling, of &.’ Yes; 
for that once he had been obliged 
to bring forth his hateful name to 
the light of day, and that was the 
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only drawback to his happiness, 
for the wedding was a very quiet 
one, and he was not called upon 
to speak at the breakfast. Veronica 
was there, but her brother was 
not; and the doctor of course was 
there; and so was Vincent Rouse, 
the young poet, whom I hope the 
reader has not forgotten, as he be- 
came a great friend of Lucius’s 
after this, and was a constant 
visitor at his new house. 

As the newly-married drove 
away from the door, the Professor 
watched them down the street, 
and then, with a profound sigh 
and a formal bow, his hand upon 
his heart, said— 

‘ Messieurs the grammarians! I 
take off my hat to you, and with 
the utmost humility, beg to ac- 
knowledge that you were perfectly 
right.’ 


THE END. 
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TAKEN AWAY. 


An Lopll of Memories. 


T wea summers ago through the meadows 
We first went hand in hand ; 
While love’s halo hovered around us, 
Like a gleam from the Golden Land. 
Oh, merrily sang the sky-lark ! 
And merrily danced the rill ! 
And bright was the bloom of the heather 
On the brow of the purpled hill! 


We strayed ‘neath the deepening shadows, 
Far down in the fern-clad dells, 

While the distant chimes were mellowed 
To the tinkle of faéry bells. 

And the first cold sigh of the twilight 
Came over the wold afar, 

While the nightingale’s full-voiced chanscn 
Was trilled to the evening star. 


Oh, merrily still we wandered 
Like the fabled lovers of yore,— 
Till our hands for ever were parted, 
And the meadows were sweet no more : 
For the earth was robbed of its glory, 
When the damp chill fell on his brow; 
And the Past, that sowed my hearts-ease, 
Has only rue for me now. 


Oh, would that my spirit could follow 
In search of my lost love again, 
On the wings of that triumph of glory 
That hovered around him then :— 
For a halo hung over that parting 
That I felt yet my words could not phrase, 
And now, oh, it seems all the brighter 
In the light of those bygone days. 


For Death did not kill his calm power 
When it fell with a chill on his brow ; 

And it’s not all a quenchless sorrow 
That lies in that churchyard now: 

For yet he shines o’er my sad spirit, 
Like the gleam of a distant star, 

To light my dark way as I wander, 
And beckon me on from afar. 


Far off in heaven’s glory I know it, 
Though my eyes are dim with tears ; 
And I’ll walk by the light that it gives me, 
*Mid the gloom of my desolate years. 
And I'll cherish.a truth in my bosom, 
Greater than Sorrow can kin, — 


That the love that was mine in the meadows 
Is the love that comes down to me still. 
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LADY ALATHEA ARUNDEL. 


An Pistorical Episove. 


HE moon was at her full, and 
all Venice was abroad, re- 
velling in the pure light that 
streamed in silvery radiance from 
the Queen of Night upon the Queen 
of Cities. The sable gondolas, 
filled with beautiful and gaily- 
dressed women, dashed up and 
down the Grand Canal, which 
sparkled like a diamond girdle 
around the waist of an eastern 
empress. Sweet and harmonious 
were the songs of the merry gon- 
doliers, as they drove along with 
wonderful dexterity and speed. 
From the marble palaces which 
rose up on either side of the Grand 
Canal there issued sounds of music, 
mirth, and merriment; and many 
a gallant Venetian stopped his 
gondola beneath the high mul- 
lioned window of some noble house, 
and listened to the sweet sound of 
laughing voices, and watched, per- 
chance waited, for the sight of one 
form, the sound of one voice that 
was ‘more than tune’tohim. Every- 
thing was bright and debonnair. 
No one seeing and hearing what 
was going on round them, would 
have dreamed that sorrow and 
misery lay beneath it all. If they 
had lifted aside the veil, and looked 
upon the actual life of the people 
which was flowing turbulently be- 
neath it, they would have seen 
how much was seeming, how little 
was real. Truly the sounds of 
revelry were like music between 
the acts of the great tragic drama 
of the nation’s life; and the smiles 
men forced upon their faces were 
only worn to hide their anxious 
hearts. They breathed in an at- 
mosphere of intrigueand treachery. 
Each man lived with his dearest 
friend as though he might become 
a foe upon the morrow, and de- 


nounce him secretly to that fearful 
Ten, the mere murmur of whose 
doings struck terror to the bravest 
man, and made the cheeks of the 
fairest woman pale. Suspicion 
and shapeless fears are fatal to 
the noble impulses and energies of 
men, blighting them both. At that 
identical moment, when Venice 
Was masquerading in its gayest 
dress, the fifth act of a fearful 
tragedy was being played out in a 
dungeon of the Ducal Palace. An- 
tonio Foscarini, an illustrious se- 
nator, was being strangled by the 
deathsman, while the moon was 
shining and the gay throng wheel- 
ing and waltzing a few feet above 
him. 

His noble corpse was now sus- 
pended between the two columns 
of St. Mark, there to hang in sight 
of the passing world until the fol- 
lowing night. The news flew like 
wildfire from mouth to mouth, freez- 
ing the smile on the laughing lip, 
and blanching the cheek of many 
a sturdy citizen. The sounds of 
mirth and music. seemed to die 
away insensibly; confused reports 
took their place. Men looked on 
each other with blanched faces. 
Whose turn would be the next? 
None knew. No one was safe. 
Even the sanctity of family ties 
was no longer sacred; the traitor 
was too often found by the hearth- 
stone. 

As the fearful story became 
rapidly bruited abroad all the gon- 
dolas, with one accord, were steered 
to the Piazetta of St. Mark. Al- 
ready the marble pavement was 
crowded with spectators, yet still 
the multitudes came surging up 
from the dark alleys of the city, to 
see with their own eyes if the re- 
port they had heard was true. 
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They needed no tongue to verify 
the tale. There, dangling in the 
air between the two columns, hung 
up by one leg, his wide-open eyes 
gleaming in the moonlight, was 
the strangled corpse of Antonio 
Foscarini. 

Sir Henry Wotton, the English 
Ambassador from the Court of 
James the First to the Seignory, 
was among the crowd. Those who 
knew him respectfully made way 
for him to pass. He started, and 
there was something more than 
terror in his face as he lifted his 
eyes and beheld what all men 
shuddered at. He had not thought 
to behold that ghastly sight, which 
he would have fain prevented. He 
had heard that such a closing 
scene to the drama of Foscarini’s 
life was contemplated, and had 
hurried to the Doge, for state 
reasons, to use his influence to stay 
the death of the denounced man, 
who was not only his own friend, 
but intimately acquainted with 
the British king, who held him in 
high regard, for he had been 
ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s many years. Sir Henry 
Wotton arrived too late; the deed 
was done. Without casting a 
second look on the dead body of 
the man with whom he had so 
often feasted and jested, Sir Henry 
made his way to his gondola, and 
drove down to the Mocenigo 
Palace, on the Grand Canal, the re- 
sidence of Alathea Talbot, Countess 
of Arundel, the wife of the cele- 
brated Thomas Howard, Lord High 
Marshal of England. The palace 
gates were closed; the old porter 
who took charge of the house in- 
formed the English Ambassador 
that his lady mistress was at her 
villa on the Brentna, and was ex- 
pected back to Venice before the 
end of the day. ‘ That must not be. 
She must not come back here. By 
some means her coming hither 
must be hindered,’ muttered Sir 





Lady Alathea Arundel. 


Henry Wotton, as he threw him- 
self back in his gondola, and de- 
sired the rowers to ‘drive’ home. 

The name of the beautiful 
Countess, coupled with that of 
Antonio Foscarini, was whispered 
about in Venice that night with 
many a significant shrug. Some 
even went so far as to assert that 
the noble English lady was an 
accomplice in his treason against 
the Seignory ; but those who knew 
her—and many they were who 
both respected and loved her— 
declared that this on dit was 
nothing but the foulest scandal, 
circulated by some jealous persons 
who envied her popularity, beauty, 
and high position. 

On the morning after the execu- 
tion the sun rose serenely bright, 
and bathed the matchless city in 
his luminous beams; everything 
looked lovely and peaceable, as 
though there was no treachery, no 
cruelty, no suspicion within the 
marble halls of the peerless Ve- 
nice. 

Quite unconscious of the tragic 
scene which had been enacted in the 
Ducal Palace during the last four- 
and-twenty hours, the Countess of 
Arundel was astir soon after sun- 
rise, and set out from her villa on 
the Brentna, journeying towards 
the Lagoons, for she wished to 
reach her Mocenigo Palace, on the 
Grand Canal, before midday. Her 
heart was as light and as pure as 
the atmosphere she breathed. She 
rode in a richly-gilded car, amidst 
a brilliant cavalcade, such as be- 
came the wife of the Lord High 
Marshal of England. On the road 
between Dolo.and Fusina her car- 
riage was stopped by a horseman, 
who arrived breathless from the 
great speed he had made. He 
announced himself as John Dynely, 
secretary to the English Ambas- 
sador. He approached the Coun- 


tess with the profoundest respect. 
Throwing himself from his horse, 
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he knelt reverently before her, and 
craved a few words for her private 
ear. 

‘I have no private ear for any 
man save my husband; as my 
actions are open, so must be the 
words that I either utter or hear,’ 
replied the lady. 

‘ But, madam,’ answered Dynely, 
lowering his voice, ‘a fearful thing 
has occurred in Venice, and ; 

‘Likely enough,’ she answered, 
interrupting him. ‘ Fearful things 
happen everywhere.’ 

‘Antonio Foscarini has been 
taken,’ replied Dynely, with much 
significance. ‘He was executed 
last night, and now hangs between 
the columns of St. Mark.’ 

‘Well,’ returned the Countess, 
without the slightest emotion, 
“what has Antonio Foscarini to 
do with me ?’ 

Dynely looked surprised, but 
made no answer ; and the Countess 
proceeded: ‘I am sorry for his 
fate, for I have heard he was a 
right noble gentleman and a great 
favourite of my sovereign, King 
James. But surely, Master Dynely, 
you have not travelled so far, and 
with such speed, to bring me these 
tidings, with which I have naught 
to do?’ 

*‘ May it please you, madam, but 
I have,’ answered Dynely. ‘The 
Right Honourable Sir Henry 
Wotton bade me fly with the 
speed of lightning, to tell you that 
it is reported—and the report is 
believed in the highest quarters of 
Venice—that it was in your lady- 
ship’s palace of Mocenigo, that 
Foscarini and his associates used 
to meet in the dead of night, and 
there in your presence and in your 
hearing discuss their treasonable 
plans.’ 

‘It is false!’ exclaimed Lady 
Arundel, indignantly. 

‘So are many things which 
nevertheless, madam, are faith- 
fully believed, answered Dynely, 
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with much submission; ‘ but those, 
madam, who can invent can circu- 
late a lie, and give it such a sober 
colouring, that it blinds men’s 
eyes, and slays their judgment.’ 

‘Then let it blind them,’ inter- 
rupted Lady Arundel, with con- 
siderable passion, ‘that they may 
never look on such another lie! 
the judgment should be killed 
that dares judge so blindly.’ 

‘ But, madam, the lie is so well 
believed, and in high quarters too, 
my master, Sir Henry Wotton, 
trembles for you.’ 

‘ Let him tremble for himself— 
he need have no fear for me—I 
might perhaps tremble for myself 
if I had a cause; being no traitor, 
I have no fear of treason. Now, 
sir, is your errand ended ?” 

‘ Not yet, the chiefest part re- 
mains unsaid.’ 

‘ Proceed then,’ replied the lady, 
satirically. ‘I thought there must 
be a long tail to this kite; you fly 
so high.’ 

‘Sir Henry Wotton sends you 
these letters, madam ;’ as Dynely 
spoke he placed a small packet in 
her hand; ‘and he also desires me 
to say, that he earnestly entreats 
your ladyship to remain away 
anywhere in secrecy, until such 
times as he shall advise you other- 
wise; or at any rate to stay away 
from Venice, as he fears your 
person would be in peril. He is 
anxious for your personal safety.’ 

‘I would rather that he had 
been anxious for the safety of my 
honour; none but a coward would 
advise me thus. Believe me, 
Master Dynely, were my honour 
tainted I would not value life a 
jot. No matter whether Sir Henry 
Wotton thought me traitor or no 
traitor ; out of worship to my lord, 
to whom he owes so much, he 
should have bade me come to 
Venice, not fly from it. Come— 
that I might prove myself a true 
woman. To fly would be to stamp 
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myself by mine own act the false 
traitor men dare to say I am.’ 
Saying which, the Countess ordered 
the cavalcade to proceed. 

‘I do beseech your ladyship to 
pause,’ urged Dynely; ‘if you go 
to Venice you will be rushing into 
the lion’s jaws; and remember the 
Venetian lion never spares his 
victim.’ 

‘ Never fear for me,’ she answered, 
‘I bear the Talbot lion—and I 
tell you what, Master Secretary, it 
will force his brother of St. Mark 
to reject his gulp and turn tail; 
falsehood and treason are doubt- 
less crammed often enough down 
the greedy maw of the Venetian ; 
but it will have no stomach for 
the lion rampant of my house.’* 

‘ But, madam,’ returned Dynely, 
‘if you have no pity for yourself, 
remember Signor Francesco Ver- 
cellini, your attendant; he will 
share your fate, Venetian though 
he be.’ 

Vercellini declared he desired 
nothing better than to share his 
lady’s fate; be it only such an one 
as she deserved, he would be en- 
vied; nay, and if she deserved it 
not, he would be envied still, ‘ for,’ 
he added, ‘ it is a greater honour 
to share in the undeserved mis- 
fortunes of virtue than in the 
glaring glories of vice.’ 

‘That is not ill said,’ rejoined 
the Lady Arundel, smiling; then 
turning to Dynely, she added, 
‘but we have no time to bandy 
words, Master Secretary; if you 
are disposed to accompany me 
back to Venice, a seat in my barge 
is at your service.’ 

Secretary Dynely, finding it 
impossible to move the Lady 
Arundel from her purpose, ac- 
cepted her invitation to take a 
seat in her barge, which he es- 
teemed a great honour. He sat 

* Lady Alathea was one of the daugh- 


ters and coheirs of Gilbert, seventh Ear! 
of Shrewsbury. 


in moody silence, while the lady 
chatted and laughed with her at- 
tendants: she threw out many a 
sly hit, and ridiculed the fears 
which so easily disturb men’s 
minds, and declared that in times 
of turmoil and terror womer 
should take their place. On her 
arrival at Venice, much to Mr. 
Dynely’s amazement, the Countess 
ordered her rowers to proceed 
direct to the Ducal Palace. He 
looked beseechingly at her, but 
never attempted to speak; nor 
did she deign to notice him other- 
wise than with a disdainful smile 
at the fears that were written on 
his face. Her barge drove up to the 
Piazzetta. She sprang out lightly, 
and pointed to the ‘ Giant’s Stairs,’ 
saying, ‘Go tell your master that 
I have gone to face the dreaded 
Council of Ten, and to have from 
their lips openly the crime with 
which I am charged, for I will not 
hear it from his in secret.’ 

‘Pardon my boldness, madam,” 
said Dynely, ‘ but is your ladyship 
aware that no woman has ever 
dared to intrude upon the mighty 
Ten? you will not be permitted.’ 

‘Who will dare to stop me” 
said the lady; ‘I know my sex is 
debarred from many privileges; 
but if I am the last to make the 
attempt, I shall have the fame of 
being the first woman who has 
bearded the lion of St. Mark, ay! 
bearded him in his own den. Do 
you know, Master Dynely, I have 
heard it said that the lion is not 
so brave a beast as is represented ; 
that he is often a cur at heart, 
and will not accept an honest 
challenge ” 

‘But, madam,’ again 
Dynely, ‘what will your noble 
husband say ? 

‘ He will take me by the hand,’ 
she answered, ‘and say, “ Brave 
woman! worthy to be the partner 
of the Lord High Marshal of Eng- 
land.” Think you my husband 
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would have me tamely bear a 








wrong ?” 
* Most excellent and noble lady, 


you have as yet received no wrong.’ 


‘Nowrong!’ echoed the Countess. 
‘Is it no wrong to be wrongfully 
accused—to have my honour at- 
tainted ? 

‘By the breath of suspicion 
only.’ 

*“ Cesar’s wife must be above 
suspicion.” Know you not, Sir 
Secretary, that a breath has often 
power to destroy in an instant 
what a life cannot build up again ? 
For my husband’s honour, I must 
clear myself from this taint of 
treason.’ 

‘ But you need not fear, madam ; 
my master, Sir Henry Wotton, will 
stand forward in your behalf. Let 
me pray you to leave the matter 
in his hands.’ 

‘Into no man’s hands will I in- 
trust my name and fame, Mr. 
Secretary. They are my best 
possessions. If I lose'them, I lose 
all; better that I had never lived, 
than live now barren of these 
things that alone make life worth 
living for.’ 

‘I will not attempt to urge your 
ladyship further,’ replied Mr. Dy- 
nely; ‘but you will bear testi- 
mony that I have done my master’s 
bidding honestly.’ 

‘I wish it had been a more 
honest bidding that he bade you 
do.’ Seeing Dynely’s face fall 
into a woeful look, the Countess 
added, kindly, ‘I mean no offence 
to you, Mr. Secretary, for if I ever 
should need fair service done I 
would wish no better friend than 
Master Dynely to execute it.’ 

Dynely knelt down and wor- 
shipfully kissed Lady Arundel’s 
hand. 

As Lady Alathea passed between 
the fatal columns where the dead 
man was still suspended she 
shuddered visibly. She had a 
brave heart within her breast, or 
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she would have turned and fled. 
She knew right well that in those 
days to be accused was ofttimes to 
be condemned. She gazed silently 
at the hanging corpse; her lips 
slightly quivered as she stood. 
Did no thought of her husband, 
no fear of the result, cross her 
mind, and make her for a second 
waver in her determination to face 
this mighty and dreaded tribunal, 
whose deadly doings were performed 
in secret, silent and mysterious as 
the grave? Men, ay, and women 
too, had disappeared, and none 
knew why or whither they had 
gone. She herself had missed one 
of her dearest friends on a bright 
summer day ; and a week after she 
had seen him floating past her 
palace gates a swollen and livid 
corpse, staring up with sunken 
eye at the free blue sky, appealing, 
as it were, to heaven for justice 
from the injustice of man. Her 
gilded barge was ready to bear 
her away; it was not too late to 
change her mind; she might save 
herself by flight. From what? 
Not from suspicion; that had 
already seized upon her name and 
attached it to that of an executed 
traitor. Ought she to fly and leave 
it there? No! It was her hus- 
band’s name; he had given it to 
her laden with ancestral honours. 
She would not see it dragged through 
the mire, branded with the foul 
breath of treason, tainted with dis- 
honour—death in the deepest dun- 
geon rather. Her husband would 
avenge her wrongs. England her- 
self would not sit tamely down, 
and allow one of her noblest 
daughters to be murdered even by 
the Doge of Venice. She gave a 
last look at that which had been 
Antonio Foscarini, exclaiming, 
‘Poor wretch! Guilty or not 
guilty, God help thy soul!’ Sup- 
ported by the true courage of a 
free English heart, she passed on 
and entered the palace of the Doge. 
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She made her way through all the 
thousand difficulties that opposed 
her, and stood presently at the 
door of the council chamber. As 
the attendant, amazed by her ap- 
pearance there, as well as by her 
mysterious and commanding man- 
ner, entered by a secret passage to 
carry her request for an audi- 
ence to the council, she followed 
him unseen, and in a moment 
stood, unabashed, in the presence 
of that terrible tribunal before 
which all Venice trembled. For 
a second the lady felt chilled and 
awe-struck. The council chamber 
was a lofty, magnificent hall, fur- 
nished with quaint grandeur; the 
ceilingwas exquisitely painted with 
historical scenes of Venice, and the 
walls were covered with the rarest 
paintings that could be gathered 
from all parts of the world. At 
the far end of the vast apartment 
were ranged the portraits of the 
ancient Doges of Venice, from the 
most distant period up to the pre- 
sent time. They seemed to look 
down frowningly, those grim, dark 
shadows of the past, who had each 
in turn held sovereign sway in 
Venice. The face of one was 
covered by a thick black veil; but 
cover his face, blot out his fea- 
tures jealously as they would, they 
could not blot out his name from 
men’s thoughts, nor hide him from 
the searching eyes of posterity. 
History has lifted aside the veil 
that would have shrouded him, 
and Marino Faliero lives in men’s 
minds as one of the most noted 
of the Doges of Venice. 

On a raised dais, beneath that 
grim, silent assemblage of his pre- 
decessors, sat the reigning Doge. 
On his left hand was the British 
Ambassador, that very Sir Henry 
Wotton who had sent to forbid 
the lady’s return to Venice. The 
council looked at each other in 
mute amazement. She had come 
like a vision of light upon their 
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dark proceedings; so strange a 
thing had never yet occurred. Sir 
Henry Wotton was visibly agitated, 
as though he himself was accused 
of treason, and not the Lady 
Arundel, whose presence there per- 
plexed him greatly. Why and 
wherefore had she come hither, 
after his strict forbidding? The 
Doge rose up, came forward, took 
her by the hand, and offered her 
a seat beside himself, at the same 
time inquiring courteously, ‘To 
what strange circumstances they 
owed the honour of her bright 
presence there ?’ 

The Doge’s gracious demeanour 
deeply touched Lady Arundel, who 
had expected to be far otherwise 
received. She, however, declined 
to sit, and remained standing be- 
fore the Doge and his councillors. 

‘ Royal sir,’ she exclaimed, ‘I 
can accept no courtesy,even though 
offered with such noble condescen- 
sion, until I learn in what plight 
I stand. I come before you in 
great grief and perplexity. I bear 
a great burthen, though to others 
it may seem but a feather’s weight, 
being a mere breath; but it isa 
breath that kills the better part 
of me. Whether my burthen is to 
fall off, or its weight redoubled so 
that it crush me quite, rests wholly 
with your Serenity; I ask for no- 
thing but justice.’ 

‘Tilustrious lady,’ replied the 
Doge, ‘we had hoped, when you 
came before us in this strange 
fashion, it was to ask some grace 
or favour at our hands, which we 
should have had good pleasure in 
granting; but you ask for justice, 
which is the right of the poorest 
wretch in Venice. It is yours, 
most excellent lady, though how 
or in what way you would have it 
administered we have yet to learn.’ 

‘Most serene prince, my name 
has been tainted, my honour as- 
sailed by foul reports falsely re- 
ported. As I travelled from the 
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Brentna to my palace here in Venice 
I learned of Antonio Foscarini’s 
death, and of the treason of which 
he was charged, and that J—J— 
Lady Arundel—was accused of 
complicity in his treasonable do- 
ings, and warned to turn back to 
avoid Venice if I would avoid a 
traitor’s doom. I am, most serene 
prince, justly jealous of my honour, 
as becomes the wife of Thomas 
Howard, Earl Marshal of England; 
and I am come hither myself in 
person to court inquiry, and de- 
mand justice.’ 

‘ Through what channel has this 
foul slander reached your ear, 
‘madam? Show us the man who 
has dared to malign the State 
and slander you, and his shrift 
shall soon be made. Who is the 
man ?” 

The lady glanced slowly round 
the room, till her eyes rested on 
Sir Henry Wotton, who stood pale 
and cowering by the ducal chair. 
Their eyes met. In this she read 
such an abject appeal to her for 
silence that she crushed his name 
upon her lips, and dropped the 
hand she had lifted to point him 
out. 

‘I could tell you,’ she answered, 
‘but I will not; for I well believe 
he was actuated out of regard for 
my safety; but he has mistaken 
his way, and will, God help him, 
not so err a second time.’ 

‘My Lord Ambassador,’ ex- 
claimed the Doge, turning to Sir 
Henry Wotton somewhat impa- 
tiently, ‘can you not help us in 
this strange strait? Have you 
heard aught of the matter of which 
the noble Countess complains? If 
you can throw any light on the 
subject, so that the author of this 
scandal be discovered and brought 
to condign punishment, you shall 
have our grateful thanks. Nay, 
we command that you strive to 
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discover the evil assailant of this 
lady’s name.’ 

Then turning to Lady Arundel, 
he said, ‘ Sweet lady, we pray you 
to rest assured that the late Ca- 
valier Foscarini well deserved 
his fate; but from your own lips 
only have we heard your noble 
name coupled with his foul trea- 
sons.’ 

The Lady Arundel, having ex- 
pressed her gratitude in the warm- 
est terms to the Doge for the 
patient regard his Serenity had 
shown her, was escorted from the 
council chamber by Sir Henry 
Wotton. He was glad to escape 
into the open air, for he had, per- 
haps, never stood in such peril as 
during that brief interview. How 
he accounted to her ladyship for his 
strange behaviour in this matter 
history does not inform us; but 
she never forgave him. 

It is possible, however, that the 
Lady Arundel’s presence in Venice 
acted asacheck on the Ambassador’s 
political intrigues. She, being a 
lady of acute sense and keen sight, 
had perhaps seen more than he 
desired, and feared lest his pro- 
ceedings might be through her 
means reported to the Court of 
England. Hence his desire to 
frighten her from the Venetian 
capital. On that self-same night, 
fifteen salvers, containing sugar- 
plums and confections of the rarest 
kinds, built up into exquisite 
shapes and designs, and gaily de- 
corated, were delivered in state at 
the Mocenigo Palace, it being the 
custom at that time, on great 
occasions, to present those whom 
the State delighted to honour such 
comestibles as these, which now 
came as a present from the Seignory 
of Venice to Lady Alathea Arundel, 
whose beauty and fearless spirit 
were long the talk of that Queen 
of Cities. 
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LEAVES BY A LISTENER. 
LLLI.— Rambling. 


S a professed listener, I am 
fain of course to attribute 
what some people may think un- 
due advantages to ears; and al- 
though I do not presume to exalt 
them under all circumstances 
over eyes, I would at least put 
them on a par, adding that I have 
known the ears of many folks to 
be of infinitely greater use than 
the eyes of others. The longer 
I live, therefore, the more am I 
convinced that of all appendages 
to the human frame, ears are the 
most valuable, and that, properly 
used, they convey as great an 
amount of correct and trustworthy 
information to the brain, as do 
eyes. 

What Leigh Hunt says with 
respect to the latter organs, and 
how men avail themselves, or not, 
of what they can teach, may be 
applied with equal force to the 
former. He points out that 
people may walk through a 
crowded city and see nothing but 
the crowd; and ‘ that a man may 
go from Bond Street to Blackwall, 
and, unless he has the luck to 
witness an accident or get a knock 
from a porter’s burden, may be 
conscious, when he has returned, 
of nothing but the names of those 
two places, and of the mud through 
which he has passed.’ 

In the same way he may be 
unconscious of the noise and 
rattle of the great thoroughfares, 
and fail to separate, or invest 
with any interest, the different 
component parts which make up 
the hum of the mighty city, and, 
unless an explosion happens, or 
somebody gives a shrill whistle 
in his ear, he may fail to note 
the existence even of any sound 
whatever. It is quite possible to 


be as inattentive with ears as 
with eyes, and a man who is 
what is called ‘ absent,’ is usually 
so with both. The genial author 
just quoted refers, when, on this 
subject of ‘ Eyes and no Eyes, 
or the Art of Seeing,’ to the 
children’s story so entitled, where 
it is shown that two lads, return- 
ing from a ramble over the same 
ground, have utilized it in very 
different fashions. “Toone, there 
was only a heath, and a hill, and 
meadows by the waterside; to 
the other, the heath was alive 
with curious birds, the hill 
had the remains of a camp, the 
meadows abounded in reeds, and 
rats, and herons, and kingfishers, 
and sea-shells; he also saw that 
there was a man catching eels, 
with a glorious sunset behind 
him.” 

Equally well could a similar 
story be told about ‘Ears and no 
Ears, or the Art of Hearing,’ and 
the moral to be drawn from the 
contrast between the hero who 
used his ears and the hero who 
didn’t, would be equally striking, 
and would go far to establish 
my original proposition. Of course 
to the man who is so supremely 
self-occupied as to be independent 
of his senses I have nothing to 
say; it signifies little to him 
whether each, or any of them, is 
dulled or destroyed; for this sort 
of individual, this sort of typical 
absent man, is usually just as in- 
different to the offices intended 
by nature to be served by his 
palate, his nose, and his fingers, 
as he is to those performed by 
his eyes and his ears. You may 
give him sour beer, or Cape port, 
without his knowing them from 
Bass’s best, or Sandeman’s ’47, 
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or hardly the one from the other. 
You may take him into a hot, 
ill-ventilated room, and he will 
be just as comfortable as if he 
were in a rose garden; and he 
will carry off your umbrella, with 
a knob for the handle, in lieu of 
his own, with a hook, without 
being aware, by the touch, of 
the difference. This questionably 
happy temperament is, at the 
same time, so hopeless, in my 
humble judgment, that I exclude 
it from all consideration in refer- 
ring to the relative value of ‘ Ears 
and Eyes! No! I must take 
for my example a being who is 
on the alert with all his senses: 
ready to make the utmost of them, 
under every condition; and then, 
I repeat, it will be found that 
ears have it, by several lengths. 
Rob him of his ears, and he will 
feel it to be the greatest disaster 
that can happen to him. Yes! 
I insist, greater than the loss of 
his eyes; for although the latter 
misfortune would render him to 
a vast degree dependent on others, 
would debar him from the pur- 
suit probably of most occupations 
to which he had been accus- 
tomed, and by which, maybe, he 
gained a livelihood, would affect, 
of course, as every great calamity 
must, the whole tenour of his 
life, yet I maintain that the real 
effect upon himself personally— 
that is, upon his innermost exist- 
ence—would be less prejudicial to 
his happiness and temperament, 
less hard to bear generally, than 
would be the deprivation of hear- 
ing. Ergo: ears come before eyes. 

We need go no further for a 
proof of this than amongst the 
blind. Contrast them with the 
deaf, and we are all aware which 
are the happier. The very active 
sympathy extended to the first 
class of sufferers, and withheld 
from the second—a sympathy 
which shows itself in the constant 


disposition of everybody to help 
the sightless, while they avoid, 
as far as possible, the society of 
the deaf, from perfectly obvious, 
though selfish reasons, doubtless 
has some little to do with the 
respective results of the two mis- 
fortunes. This, however, is but 
another argument in my favour; 
and I do not despise it, although 
I base my position upon far wider 
ground, the ground that the in- 
trinsic value to the brain, of hear- 
ing, is more important than that of 
seeing. Let the ears be properly 
used, and it is the blind man’s own 
fault if he does not know pretty 
nearly as much as the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. Nay! I have 
met blind men quite as capable, 
and far more useful members of 
society, than some seeing ones. I 
have heard them explain and expa- 
tiate on the beauties of a picture 
with greater accuracy than those 
possessed of sight could explain 
the merits of an opera. Indeed, 
relying on my own experience, I 
believe the majority of people go 
to the opera more to use their 
eyes than their ears. They study 
music, as it were, by sight, just 
as I, and a few other superior 
folks! have occasionally studied 
painting by ear. An absurd idea 
this, no doubt, but (meaning no 
joke) a sound one in the main; 
for it is certainly better to live 
in darkness than in silence, and 
herein lies another proof of the 
superiority of ears to eyes, as 
shown by the blind versus the 
deaf. Yes! it is very delightful 
and very needful to be able to 
distinguish sky from sea, and sea 
from shore! and it is very hard 
to be precluded from doing so; 
but this is not so hard as to miss 
the sound of the plashing waves, 
the murmuring of the breeze, or 
the roll of the thunder! Moun- 
tain and meadow, river and road, 
tree and turret, are beautiful to 
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contemplate, but, if they present 
to the mind, through the eye, 
nothing more than the broad facts 
of what they are, if their subtler 
interests and beauties are over- 
looked or disregarded, if their 
individual images are not im- 
pressed upon the mind, so as to 
be recognizable when revisited, 
or when reproduced in a picture; 
if, in a word, they leave no more 
mark than did the heath, the 
meadow, and the river on the lad 
in the story, then I say that the 
ears which recognize to the full 
the exquisite melody of the night- 
ingale’s note, which can associate 
the wondrous teaching in the 
. habits of the bee with his hum, 
can distinguish the chirp of the 
grasshopper from that of the 
cricket, and take home to the 
brain the full meaning and sig- 
nificance which are blended with 
such simple sounds, then, I say, 
the ears which can do this are 
more valuable organs than eyes, 
and I establish the assertion with 
which I started. 

For my own part, I prefer my 
friends’ voices to their faces; I 
learn more from them, and there 
is as great a variety in the one 
as in the other. I prefer the 
sound of their footfalls to the 
sight of their boots! I prefer 
the tones of an orchestra to the 
aspect of a fiddle. Be attentive 
with, and train your ear, and 
there is no necessity for you to 
look out at window to ascertain 
if the vehicle pulling up at the 
door be a brougham and pair, or 
a hansom cab; and the footstep 
on the stair should tell you who 
your visitor is as plainly as the 
sight of him would do. You 
can hear if it rains as readily 
as you can see, and, if you are 
not out of doors to feel, you must 
appeal to your ear to know if it 
blows. Each noise in the streets 
possesses as much individuality 





as is identifiable, and says as 
much to the brain as all the 
varieties of sights which meet the 
eye. Have we but the attention 
to listen, !have we but ‘the art 
of hearing, we shall discover an 
equal amount fof instruction and 
food for reflection in the ‘ roar 
of London’ as in the aspect of 
the metropolis. The infinitely 
varied character of every indi- 
vidual and creature we meet; 
of every vehicle, building, monu- 
ment, thoroughfare, open space, 
street corner, and river-side we 
pass, does not exceed that of every 
sound that greets the ear. 

Nor is the case changed if we 
transport ourselves to the country. 
The very silence there is as sig- 
nificant to the mind, speaks to it 
as plainly, creates as much emo- 
tion, as the rattle and clatter of 
the town; and when anything 
occurs to slightly disturb the 
general stillness, it is far easier to 
distinguish its cause. Sounds 
there, do not usually overlap each 
other without intermission; every 
facility is there afforded for sepa- 
rating one from tne other; but, 
being all more or less gentle or 
soft, the ear must be on the alert 
to catch them. Otherwise there 
is great risk of our presenting a 
parallel to the aforesaid hero of 
the story, who merely saw a heath, 
a hill, and meadows by the water- 
side; and we shall be saying, 
‘ There is nothing to listen to,’ as 
he said, ‘There was nothing to 
see.’ We shall fail to detect the 
difference between the gentle rustle 
of the reeds, when stirred by the 
wind, or when they are set shiver- 
ing by the proceedings of the 
water-rats. We shall not mark 
the difference between the twitter 
of the hedge-sparrow and the pipe 
of the redbreast, the chirp of the 
wren and the note of the gold- 
finch. Corncrake and rook, night- 
ingale and blackbird, hooting ow! 























and croaking frog, bellowing bull 
and lowing cow, baa-ing sheep and 
bleating lamb, will be alike indis- 
tinguishable the one from the 
other by our dull ears. The farm, 
too, will remain a blank; and 
turkeys or geese, guinea-fowls or 
peacocks, cochin-chinas or ban- 
tams, and every-day cocks and 
hens will all apparently create 
much the same sort of sound. 

More than half the charm of 
country life is lost, if no heed be 
paid to the rough music of such 
things ; and, rambling as I am, in 
this pleasant autumn weather, 
through ripening cornfields, or 
bosky lanes, by the side of rip- 
pling streams, or broad, flowing 
river, across rolling downs, or by 
‘the sad sea waves,’ I can but 
wonder how men live that do not 
listen. 

Stretched here, upon a breezy 
headland, or there, beneath the 
shade of oak and elm, I find a 
tuneful harmony encircling me, 
without which my mind would 
starve. I can close my eyes, or 
pull my wide-awake across them, 
and yet remain in close commune 
with all about me. There is no 
sound but what evokes its corre- 
sponding picture; and the circum- 
stance or scene thus conjured up, 
at once is mirrored upon the 
retina of the mind’s eye. The 
pattering of the squirrel, in his 
scamper through the leafy maze 
above, bringing down a tiny 
shower of twigs and leaves at 
every bound, is quite sufficient to 
make me realize immediately his 
marvellous agile pranks. The 
twitter of the birds (to say no- 
thing of their songs) is companion- 
ship, without which the place 
might be a desert, and the fea- 
thered minstrels become to me 
quite visible. The suothing rustle 
of the stems of wheat reveals the 
golden, waving, undulating field, 
spread out beneath the ‘ blue, 
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unclouded weather ;’ and the mur- 
mur of the— 


* Murmuring surges that on the unnum- 
bered idle pebbles chafe,’ 


displays, as I listen, a vision of 
the glorious, ever-changing sea. 
The sluicing of the water against 
the river’s bank gives token, as 
readily as any sight of it could do, 
of the never-ceasing hurry of the 
stream, as it strives to meet the 
ocean. Wander by the brook-side, 
and surely you can tell, as you 
listen, if boulder stone or pebbly 
strand impede its progress. Cur- 
rent and eddy, still pool, or 
rushing torrent, are all surely 
distinguishable by the ear. If a 
fish rises, or a swift skim the 
surface for his dinner—from the 
strain of the soaring lark, to the 
splash of the diving kingfisher, 
you may trust your ear for infor- 
mation as soon as your eye. 
Divest any one of these incidents 
or sights of their legitimate ac- 
companiment of sound, and you 
shall divest them of half their 
beauty. Stop your ears,and open 
your eyes, and you will find it less 
agreeable than doing the reverse. 
No better proof can be found of 
the relative value of hearing and 
seeing. For then the squirrel’s 
movements excite less admiration, 
the flight of birds is meaningless, 
the waving corn looks dull and 
heavy, and one of the great 
glories of the sea most certainly 
is gone; Nature, in a word, seems 
mute and dreary; while a sense of 
pain lays hold upon us, similar 
to that we feel when in presence 
of the deafand dumb. Again, in 
plying the oar, or the flail, in 
guiding the team over furrow or 
road, in the saw-pit, or with the 
hatchet among the saplings, in 
tending the flocks and the herds, 
in digging and delving, the noises 
which man or his doings bring 
about in rural places, have all a 
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worth and wealth of meaning 
which we could but ill forego. 
Think of the merry whirr of the 
farm-boy’s rattle, as he shouts and 
whoops to scare the birds from off 
the corn; think of the tinkling 
sheep-bell, of the joyous peal from 
the village church, as it is borne 
upon the evening breeze; of the 
‘deep-mouthed baying’ of the 
watch-dog at the distant hall; of 
the ringing strokes of the hammer 
at the blacksmith’s forge, and say 
if each and all of such sounds do 
not invoke the presence of pleasant 
thoughts, inspiring us with tender, 
homely, peaceful feelings, pro- 
ducing pictures of simple life, 
most soothing and healthful to 
contemplate. 

Memories, too, of bygone days, 
of places, people, and events, are 
readily summoned back to us by 
echoes such as these; indeed, 
more readily (save, perhaps, by 
the sense of smell) than by any 
other appeal to our senses; and 
if this be but a melancholy ad- 
vantage, it is one which deals so 
gently with the past, that only 
good can come of it. After the 
turmoil of London life, what more 
soothing than to listen to ‘ the 
sighing of a summer sea, asleep 
upon a sandy shore,’ or as Keats 
says— 


*Oh! ye whose ears are dinned with 
uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying me- 
lody, 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth 
and brood, 
Until ye start as if the sea-nymphs 
quired.’ 


Or, again, hearken to the thou- 
sand mysterious cracking, rapping, 
humming, buzzing little noises, 
which break upon the stillness of 
the woods. If there be not balm 
for an over-taxed or troubled 
brain to be found in such music, 
then I must give you up; if you 





fail to find consolation in the 
utterance of the ‘ tongues in trees,’ 
then my philosophy is of no avail. 
That there are still grander, more 
serious and important emotions to 
be reached and stirred through 
the medium of the ear, I will not 
attempt to enforce in any words 
of my own, but use some which I 
overheard not long ago, and which 
seemed to fit in most sympatheti- 
cally with my estimate of the 
value of sound. ‘What man in 
thoughtful mood can walk. forth 
in the still and quiet season of 
autumn, and tread upon the seared 
grass, that is almost painfully 
audible to the serious emotions of 
his heart, and listen to the fall of 
the leaf, that seems, idle as it is, 
as if it were the footstep of some 
pre-destined event, and hear the 
far echo of the hills, and the 
solemn wind-dirge of the dying 
year, and not meditate in that 
hour—and not meditate upon 
things above the world, and above 
all its grosser cares and interests! 
“The dead, the loved, the lost,” 
will come to him then; the world 
will sink like a phantom-shadow, 
and eternity will be a presence, 
and heaven, through the serene 
depths of those opening skies, 
will be to him a vision.’ 
Unpleasant, horrible, or dreadful 
sounds? Why, yes; of course 
there are, plenty; as there are 
unpleasant, horrible, and dreadful 
sights; but I opine that there are 
fewer of the former than of the 
latter; or any way, they affect us 
less, and we can generally escape 
them sooner. The whirr and 
clatter of machinery, the scream 
of engines, and the usual racket in- 
digenous to the busy haunts of men, 
if they fatigue and jar upon the 
nervous system, linger less long in 
the mind than the sight of a 
blood-stained stretcher passing 
through the streets, or any other 
result of ‘accident by flood or 
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field.’ The shriek from an ago- 
nised human being, or the piteous 
cry from a suffering dumb animal, 
will ring horribly in the ear for 
days after we have heard it, I 
grant, but less long than the sight 
of wounds will do. 

How often is a plain face made 
charming by a gentle winning 
voice? Yet the most superbly 
beautiful countenance will never 
counteract the unpleasant effect of 
grating or of strident tones. 

It is from estimating thus 
highly the art of hearing, I sup- 
pose, which has made me the 
good listener I profess to be; and 
if what I have said be substan- 
tially true with regard to the 
value of correct, sensitive, and 
highly trained ears, in connection 
with commonplace sounds, it must 
be doubly so when applied to 
music; for although it is as 
possible to study music by sight, 
as I insist it is to study painting 
by ear, I nevertheless freely 
admit it is better to reverse the 
proceeding. When we come to 
the question of music, it is as- 
sumed that we are all listeners, 
therefore it is quite unnecessary 
to dilate on the advantage of ears 
when we find ourselves in the 
presence of a fine orchestra or 
accomplished vocalist. I have 
been but striving to show how 
much may be lost, if we limit our 
listening to such times only. 

For those, alack! who, if they 
do not keep their ears open, have 
no other direct road to the brain, 
for the blind, in fact, music 
necessarily becomes a much more 
important matter than one of mere 
pleasure. The delight of lis- 
tening to melodious accents must 
be of course intensified a thou- 
sandfold if there be nothing to 
distract the mind through the 
eye, but it is with regard to 
music as an occupation or pur- 
suit that I mean it is of more 
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importance to the blind than to 
the seeing, for upon no other 
ground can a blind man find 
himself on equal terms with a 
seeing one, upon no other ground 
can he compete with him with 
a fair chance of equal - success. 
He cannot be taught to make 
brushes and brooms, or baskets 
and mats, as readily as a man 
with his eyes, he can never turn 
out as skilled a workman or be 
capable of producing with equal 
facility and rapidity. Hence he en- 
ters the market unfairly weighted, 
and he must be more or less 
dependent, according to his means, 
upon charity for his support. 
Train him, however, to become 
a good musician, and if proper 
measures be adopted, there should 
be no more difficulty in teaching 
a sightless child who has a na- 
tural capacity the rudiments, 
theory, and practice of music 
than his unafflicted playmate; 
give him a sound musical educa- 
tion, and if he have a voice, he 
can sing as well without Lis eyes 
as with them, and his fingers will 
not be one whit the less dexterous 
in their movements upon the keys 
or strings of an instrument be- 
cause he cannot watch their gy- 
rations. Grant this, and it will 
be obvious that a channel of lu- 
crative employment for the blind 
is at once opened, and which is 
afforded by no other means. As 
a listener I feel competent to as- 
sert that most concert singers, in- 
strumental performers (especially 
organists, teachers of music, and 
tuners of pianos) could get on, as 
far as their profession is concerned, 
nearly as well without their eyes 
as with them. I have not, there- 
fore, been surprised to hear lately 
that in Paris about thirty per 
cent. of the male pupils in the 
blind schools graduate in music, 
and are able to maintain them- 
selves fully, and that at Boston, 
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US., about forty per cent. of all 
the pupils, male and female, suc- 
ceed in earning a good living as 
teachers, tuners, and organists. 
But I have been most marvel- 
lously surprised at the same time 
to learn that in England the per 
centage is little more than one. 
Is this because we are not a mu- 
sical nation, and are not apt 
learners of music? Nothing of 
the kind. Such absurd last-century 
ideas have surely long been scat- 
tered to the winds, as the appre- 
ciative patronage we bestow upon 
the best productions of the mu- 
sicians’ art, and the numerous 
excellent professors we turn out 
must prove. No! it is simply 
because the teachers of music to 
the blind do not adopt the best 
and surest available means of 
imparting instruction, or else per- 
form their duties in so perfunc- 
tory a manner as to lead to 
scarcely anything more than the 
doubtful advantages obtainable 
by a little public-house fiddling. 
Now, it may safely be assumed 
that a natural capacity for music 
will be found to a larger extent 
among blind than among seeing 
children ; and why, when it is so 
found, it should be neglected 
because a child happens to be 
blind, passes comprehension. Why, 
in the name of all that is reason- 
able, should the education of a 
blind child, in any foundling or 
orphan school, be less thorough 
than that which would be be- 


stowed upon a seeing one, who 
might show signs of a musical 
taste? For, be it understood, 
the education which I am refer- 
ring to as leading to such desirable 
results as I hear of in Paris or 
America, must be very thorough 
indeed, must take a long time, 
and cannot but be expensive, yet 
time and money should be of no 
consideration to the State, or 
charity, in such a matter. Nor 
would any investment in the long 
run be likely to turn out more 
profitable; for not only is the 
mind of an afflicted human being 
elevated, refined, and _ shielded 
against relapsing into a despond- 
ency (a most natural conse- 
quence, if to the loss of sight be 
added the loss of independence 
and the absence of occupation), 
but the State, or charity, is re- 
lieved finally from farther claim 
upon it. 

Music is now everywhere made 
a prominent item in all schools, 
public, private, or charitable, and 
in the latter, if large, there is 
usually a hand of well-trained 
instrumentalists, whose members, 
as they are launched into the 
world, have no difficulty in earn- 
ing a good living. As a listener, 
of course I am an inquirer, and 
I would ask those whom it may 
concern whether I shall ever have 
my ears tickled, and my heart 
warmed, by the melodious strains 
of an orchestra composed of the 
blind. 
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TOURIST NOTES IN THE MIDLANDS. 


HERE lies in the heart of the 
wild Derbyshire hills, quite 

cut off from railways, and almost 
from the busy world, the obscure 
little market town of Hartington, 
chiefly known to the world as 
giving a title of marquisate to the 
eldest son of the Dukes of Devon- 
shire. It lies entirely remote from 
the common beat of tourists; but 
still there are many who know and 
love the region, which has peculiar 
attractions for the fisherman and 
the archzologist. Near here the 
Dove flows on quietly amid green, 
flat meadows, but presently is 
adorned by some of the most 
charming river scenery in England. 
Near Hartington is the first glen 
or dale of the Dove, one of the 
most picturesque of the Derbyshire 
dales. This is Beresford Dale, 
which, in point of fact, is most 
nearly of all the Dove localities, 
to be associated with worthy Izaak 
Walton and his friend Charles 
Cotton, much more so than the 
better-known scenery commonly 
known as Dove Dale, nine miles 
furtheron. The three miles stretch 
of rock and river beyond, places 
commonly called Dove Dale, is 
richly magnific@mt. ‘ He that has 
seen Dove Dale has no need to 
see the Highlands,’ says Dr. John- 
son ; but there is a wonderful com- 
bination of beauties, hardly to be 
paralleled by any half-mile on the 
Dove, in that half-mile of river as 
it flows through the deep glen of 
Beresford. Near here was Beres- 
ford Hall, where Charles Cotton 
used to receive Izaak Walton when 
he was tolerably safe from the 
duns. That old, picturesque, gabled, 
structure was so ruinous that it 
became necessary to pull it down; 





but Mr. Beresford Hope contem- 
plates the reconstruction of a new 
house in the old style, however, 
and using, as far as practicable, the 
old materials. An avenue of trees 
has already been planted, which 
promises to be a fine one when it 
comes to maturity. You may build 
a house at any time, but you can- 
not get an avenue at any time. 
Here is the famous fishing-house, 
where the river makes a loop, al- 
most forming an island; and its 
one high-roofed room, with its 
ample fire-place, and marble table, 
is as perfect as in the old days. 
The inscription is as legible as 
when it was first cut: ‘ Piscatori- 
bus Sacrum,’ with the well-known 
interlaced initials, I. W. and C. C. 
The two men loved each other 
dearly; and, depend upon it, the 
saintly Walton loved mirth and 
adventure, and that wild, ill-ordered 
Cotton had a true Jove of nature, 
and a touch of true devotion in his 
troubled mind. I expect that both 
of them flirted with the milkmaid, 
as we saw in the pretty picture at 
the Academy this year. It is very 
curious how this lovely spot is 
identified with a poetical set of 
legends relating to Cotton’s impe- 
cuniosity. There is a small natural 
cave, where the luckless Cotton is 
supposed to have taken refuge when 
the Philistines were upon him ; and 
on the height above are the ruins 
of a tower, where his wife used to 
light a beacon to guide him home, 
we suppose when the Philistines 
had retired. Make a point of 
noticing the natural grey rock in 
the river against the opposite foli- 
age dipping in the stream, which 
Viator commemorates. But what- 
ever may be the sensations of the 
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modern Viator, those of the modern 
Piscator must be of considerable 
disappointment; for we met him, 
apparelled in true angler fashion, 
with all appliances and means to 
boot, but he had only caught, after 
a day’s labour, one poor little 
fish, which we have no doubt he 
would surreptitiously fling away. 
The Cottons were a thriftless, 
money-losing set, and the property, 
after various changes of hands, came 
to Marshal Lord Beresford, who 
bequeathed it to his kinsman, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, the member for 
Cambridge University. He has 
carefully attended to all its beauties 
—the combination of mountain, 
stream, grey rock, grass slope, and 
fine timber, and with courteous 
notices entreats the co-operation of 
the public. Mr. Beresford Hope 
has recast the church of the small, 
pretty village of Sheen, adorn- 
ing it with the fittings which 
used to stand in Margaret Street 
Chapel, London, before it was 
demolished to make room for the 
present famous church of All 
Saints. 

There is a very pretty part of 
Derbyshire, which the railroad has 
brought very near,and with which 
most home travellers are tolerably 
familiar. This comprises the great 
ducal domains of Chatsworth and 
Haddon, the fishing village of 
Rowsley, and the very pretty 
central town of Bakewell, amid 
streams, pastures, and woods. But 
the region of which we are speak- 
ing has no railway or conveyance ; 
it is best done in a two-wheeler or 
on ‘ shanks’s mare.’ You turn up 
a pretty country lane, just above 
Haddon Hall, on the road from 
Bakewell to Rowsley, and going on 
up hill, down dell, by river, rock, 
and stream, through some of the 
most primitive country yet left in 
England, you come to the Hart- 
ington and Beresford region. You 
may go by a village which is said, in 


‘ Domesday Book,’ to have been a pe- 
nal settlement for refractory monks. 
You may go to the remarkable Row- 
tor rocks, and the huge tor known 
as Mock-Beggars’ Hall, because the 
castellated crags suggest a great 
mansion hidden among trees; and 
I hope that many a sturdy beggar 
has tramped up there to be ruth- 
lessly disappointed. In all this 
region you will find various ‘ lows,’ 
or tumuli, often in the neighbour- 
hood of fantastic rocks. The most 
remarkable of these is found in 
the very perfect circle of prostrate 
stones, Arbelow, surrounded by a 
ditch and rampart, with a huge 
barrow close by. Various remains 
were found at this barrow, in- 
cluding an urn with burnt bones. 
The Wesleyans are very fond of 
utilizing Arbelow for the purpose 
of their camp-meetings. An im- 
mense number of these ‘ barrows,’ 
or ‘ tumuli,’ are to be found about 
this region, many of which have 
probably yet to be fully explored. 
Javelin-points, iron fibulze, knives, 
coal, drinking-cups, ornaments, 
and corpses sitting or lying. These 
are generally enclosed in a vault 
or kist, a small mound indicating 
the position. I suspect that at 
Arbelow the rampart and ditch 
were made, or at least utilized by 
the Romans. There is a great 
deal of primitive life among the 
people of these high uplands. The 
common people the oat-cake, 
which is very inferior to the Scot- 
tish; and as the farmers are satis- 
fied that pasturage is most profit- 
able for them, they betake them- 
selves with great energy to the 
occupation of cheese-making. The 
wide pastures give a singular ap- 
pearance of greenness to the sur- 
rounding hills. There is nothing 
prettier than the amphitheatre of 
the view at Winton (oddly over- 
looked by Murray), of rock, wood, 
and green hills. The Derbyshire 
country between Matlock and Bux~- 
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ton is well known by tourists; but 
there must be a ramble beyond 
railways if the coyer and more 
secluded beauties of Derbyshire 
are to be discovered. The plan is 
to get an ordnance map and sketch 
out your own journey, skirting the 
moorlands, or at least following 
the lines of the ridges. The valleys 
are exquisitely pretty to look down 
upon; but as we are looking out 
for all restorative influences we 
will stalk the hills, for the sake of 
the keen, clear air. Not that we 
despise the valleys; on the con- 
trary, we will amicably descend 
into them, and partake of their 
produce, and sojourn in their clean 
little anglers’ inns. But keep to 
the hill or ‘ edge,’ whether it has 
turf and timber to the summit, 
like ‘ Placos’ wooded height’ itself, 
or is bare and bleak almost as one 
of the Cumberland fells. The hill 
country of Derbyshire—in which, 
of course, we should include Castle- 
ton and the Peak—is unhackneyed, 
and may be done thoroughly and 
completely by those who are un- 
ambitious of climbing real moun- 
tain heights. 

From Derbyshire we pass on to 
Nottinghamshire. The single great 
beauty of Nottinghamshire was 
Sherwood Forest, which formerly 
occupied one-fifth of the county, 
and stretched away from Notting- 
ham to Worksop. It is almost 
entirely disafforested, and its best 
remains are in some of the great 
parks comprised in the district 
once known as the Dukery. Sher- 
wood Forest also included the 
magnificent domain of Newstead 
Abbey. Lord Byron’s predecessor 
was the worst disafforester of all, 
for he cut down old Sherwood oaks 
to the extent of five thousand 
pounds, to pay his gambling debts, 
and left the park a dismal surface 
of mere stumps. The beautiful 
set of lakes were, however, left un- 
touched, and on the principal—-the 
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one usually given in pictures and 
engravings,—the wicked old lord 
placed a frigate, and built up forts 
on the bank. But, it may be asked, 
are there not, after all, some 
genuine remains of old Sherwood 
besides those included in modern 
parks. Such genuine remains are 
to be found in some of the finest 
patches of forest scenery in Eng- 
land. We need scarcely say that 
all over the Sherwood district we 
have traditions and supposed relics 
of Robin Hood. Here a cave, cut 
out of red sandstone, with rude 
attempts at columns and arches; 
here the huge oak called his ‘larder; 
here the chasm called his ‘ stride,’ 
and so on. To see the genuine 
remains, you should go from Mans- 
field in a north-easterly direction, 
taking a view, if you can, of the 
famous water meadows which have 
turned mere swampand marsh intoa 
very garden of fertility, towards Ed- 
winstowe. Appropriately enough, 
within a mile or so of the town, 
there is a Gothic archway, its 
niches filled with statues of Robin 
Hood, Little John, Maid Marian, 
Allan & Dale, Friar Tuck, Coeur-de- 
Lion, and King John. Near Ed- 
winstowe are the true forest woods 
of Birkland and Bilhagh. You at 
once distinguish forest scenery from 
park or plantation. The trees are 
not planted close, as in plantations, 
or symmetrically, as in parks ; but 
the huge boles are scattered at 
uneven distances, and there is a 
dense forest undergrowth. There is 
even a difference between Bilhagh 
and Thoresby, Lord Monro’s mag- 
nificent park, although Thoresby 
is an undoubted remnant of Sher- 
wood, and has some of the finest 
groves of oak in England. The 
famous Dukery is, unhappily for 
the public, hardly a Dukery any 
longer. It was made up of the 
following ducal seats, which made 
this Nottinghamshire region a very 
region of park beauty: There was 
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the Duke of Kingston’s park of 
Thoresby, the Duke of Newcastle’s 
of Clumber, the Duke of Norfolk’s 
of Worksop, and the Duke of Port- 
land’s of Welbeck. The Kingston 
title is extinct; Earl Manners in- 
herits in the female line; but his 
magnificent domain, where, per- 
haps more than in any other park, 
we have palpable remains of the 
greenwood of ‘merrie Sherwood,’ 
is thrown open freely to the public. 
Worksop Park is almost a thing of 
the past. It was sold by the 
Howards to a former Duke of New- 
castle, who purchased it with the 
single-minded object of pulling it 
down; and he would have been glad 
to have pulled down Welbeck if 
he could have bought it, as his 
amiable object was to surround 
himself with a magnificent soli- 
tude. The house being gone, the 
park has followed suit, being 
ploughed up, with the exception 
of a few noble avenues. Welbeck 
Abbey, for all public purposes, 
might as well be pulled down and 
the park ploughed up, for, although 
buildings and alterations seem 
constantly going on, the public see 
little or nothing of the fine pic- 
tures, and the old abbey remains, 
nor yet of the oaks and lake of 
the vast park. The other ducal 
house which makes up the domain 
is Clumber. Once there was a fine 
gallery of pictures here, chiefly of 
the Netherlands school—if they 
still remain. The house, which 
combined both comfort and splen- 
dour, stood by a long and beautiful 
lake, bordered with cedars, oaks, 
and firs. The last Duke placed 
on it a model of the canoe given 
to the Prince of Wales when he 
was with him in Canada. But on 
our way to Clumber we were met 
by those who told us that there 
are new times and new lords now; 
and so we had to turn away with 
a sage morality on our lips, and 
the reflection that the famous old 


Dukery was, in point of fact, a 
Dukery no longer. 


THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Regarded from a critical point 
of view, there is hardly any reason 
why the Festival of the Three 
Choirs should now receive any ex- 
traordinary attention in contem- 
porary musical annals. Oratorio 
music is given better in London 
than in the provinces. And even 
in the provinces such a festival as 
that at ‘Birmingham would over- 
shadow such as that at Giou- 
cester. There is a difficulty, too, 
in early autumn in securing the 
best artistes for the cathedrals. 
One great singer is on the Con- 
tinent. One or two are just 
taking flight to America. One is 
not to be relied upon for efficient 
attendance at the necessary time. 
One has happened not to hit it 
very well with the people who have 
to engage him. Then the conductor 
of a local choir, however great and 
undoubted his musical genius, if 
called upon only once in three 
years to direct a vast chorus, may 
possibly be a little unsteady, and 
unsettle the performers. Moreover, 
times have changed, and we have 
changedalongwith them. When the 
Choir was established, more than a 
century ago, each of the cities, 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 
cester, was much more a provin- 
cial capital than is the case at 
present. Still the great advantage 
of a cathedral oratorio is that the 
oratorio is held in the cathedral. 
Still, too, that old country charac- 
ter belongs to the festival. You 
cannot fail to be struck with the 
corporate country aspect. The 
gentry of Gloucester and of Glou- 
cestershire make a point of sup- 
porting their Festival, and flock 
up to the fair and ancient city to 
witness its celebration. We always 
imagine, too, that at oratorio cele- 




















brations we meet with a larger 
number of faces of a refined and 
spiritual beauty than are met with 


elsewhere. If you have not wit- 
nessed an oratorio in a cathedral, 
you have not witnessed it in its 
perfection. Mere concert-places be- 
come unspeakably dwarfed and 
vulgarised in the comparison. The 
sun streams through the richly- 
painted glass, the billows of melody 
soar to the arches and embayed 
roofs, and when the whole vast 
multitude rise at the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus,’ as if in solemn worship 
in an awful shrine, an indescribable 
effect is produced, and many a 
countenance shows traces of emo- 
tion. We believe our clerical 
friends will admit that there is 
not much preaching that equals 
the preaching of the ‘ Messiah,’ 
grandest of all oratorios, one of 
the loftiest and most imperishable 
possessions of the human race. 
About thirty years ago, the num- 
ber of stewards, who shared the 
glories and responsibilities of the 
Festival, was limited to some half- 
dozen ; and in 1841 these unhappy 
gentlemen had a deficiency of some 
fifteen hundred pounds to make 
good. Atthe next there was a de- 
ficiency of eight hundred pounds, 
with the increased number of 
eight stewards to meet it. Some 
alteration was necessary if the 
Festival of the Three Choirs was 
to continue. The idea was happily 
conceived that the difficulty would 
be met if at least a hundred gen- 
tlemen should become stewards. 
The responsibilities thus mini- 
mized becomes light, and a great 
object is realised if the proceeds 
all but pay the expenses. Glou- 
cester becomes a scene of open- 
handed hospitality. In one district 
especially, the College Green, where 
we have some of the loveliest 
effects of abundant foliage and 
grey minster architecture, it almost 
seemed as if all the doors stood 
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open to welcome the strangers. 
Great crowds of people collected 
listening to the reverberation of 
the music through door and win- 
dow, 


‘Hearing the holy organ, rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor.’ 


Only just in time for the Festival 
was the completion of the restora- 
tion of thé cathedral, on which 
many thousands have been la- 
vished, and which were seen to 
the greatest advantage on this 
occasion. 

It is hardly necessary to enter 
into any musical discussion. There 
are two points of novelty belonging 
to the Festival: one of a public 
and another of a more private in- 
terest. One of these is the pro- 
duction of a new oratorio; the 
other, the débit of a new singer. 
A good deal of provincial interest 
was manifested in favour of some 
of, its new performers, but nothing 
was exhibited in any way remark- 
able. ‘Titiens’ voice was at its 
best; and the rich contralto of 
Madame Patey was thoroughly 
appreciated. Then we had Mr. G. 
W. Cusin’s new oratorio of ‘ Gi- 
deon.’ The title is not original; 
for there is Horsley’s music of the 
same name; nor is the treatment 
very original, for he shows traces 
of a wide and varied experience of 
all styles and schools, which is 
perhaps rather inimical to musical 
originality. Again, ‘Gideon’ is 
hardly a Hebrew hero for an 
oratorio; and Mr. Cusin’s clerical 
brother necessarily falls back on 
the Psalms for the words. It is 
more of a cantata than of an 
oratorio. In fact an oratorio is 
like an epic, not to be attempted 
lightly, as is too often the case ; and 
it would be a good rule that no 
oratorio should be produced, until, 
like the old Greek dramas—which, 
by the way, had a semi-sacred 
oratorio-like character—it should 
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have been solemnly examined and 
approved by the highest authority. 
The new oratorio had the disad- 
vantage of being produced between 
the ‘ Passion’ music of Sebastian 
Bach and a selection from Spohr’s 
‘Calvary.’ Dr. Wesley, like his 
father before him, has always been 
anxious for the appreciation of 
Bach’s music. This is the first 
time it has ever been given in a 
Festival of the Three Choirs, al- 
though it has been produced, at 
the instance of Dean Stanley, at 
Westminster Abbey. In the dra- 
matic form of the incidents it 
presents a remarkable approach to 
the ‘Ammergau Mystery; nor is 
the outward framework of the most 
perfect of English cathedrals a iess 
fit setting in its kind than the 
dome of blue air and the back- 
ground of hills to the Oberammer- 
gau Morality. 

A worthy clergyman, who 
preached the usual sermon, with 
some oddity, denounced most of the 
features of the Festival whereat 
he was ‘assisting.’ To say the truth, 
the Gloucester Musical Festival is 
open to a little gentle satire, or 
even a little brutal frankness, as 
the case may be. There are ser- 
mons and services for the serious, 
and secular concerts, not to mention 
a ball and achampagne supper for 
other tastes. The mixture mixes 
quaintly. But, taking the chari- 
table and lenient view of things, 
we are convinced that the oratorio 
is to be ranked among the highest 
and most elevating influences. 

We heard a _ curious story 
apropos to the subject the other 
day. A certain Dean has an im- 
mense opinion of the humanizing 
effect of music, and of sacred music 
in particular. He induced the 
colonel of a regiment to send a 
number of his men to an oratorio. 
One of them had been rather a 
drunken, ill-behaved fellow. When 
he came back, the Dean good- 


naturedly spoke to him about it; 
and the soldier gave his experi- 
ences of what he called the ‘ rory- 
tory.’ He said it made him feel 
very queer all over as if he had 
taken physic. The very reverend 
gentleman considerately suggested 
a glass of brandy. The soldier 
shook his head. He said that he 
had just now made a resolution 
that he would never more take any 
brandy, and, somehow or other he 
felt that he should like to go home 
and say his prayers. We have 
never heard more singular and 
emphatic testimony to the value 
of sacred music. We must be par- 
doned for saying that this reminds 
us of the worst features of the 
Gloucester oratorios. Their osten- 
sible object is the benefit of a 
very useful charity on behalf of 
widows and orphans of diocesan 
clergymen. The collections at 
the cathedral doors have fallen 
off considerably. The ‘ Messiah,’ 
with the magic of its influence, 
opened hearts and purses more 
than all the preceding perform- 
ances; but the total of contribu- 
tions fell below one-half of that of 
the last Festival. If a celebration 
of this kind becomes nothing more 
than an amusement—so much 


.pleasure for so much pay—if the 


charitable object goes and the re- 
ligious sentiment follows in its 
train—though the performance of 
oratorios may continue, the use of 
a cathedral for their celebration 
really loses its solitary justifica- 
tion. 


THE ALEXANDRA TONTINE. 


The public will have noticed 
with some interest that there is at 
present a remarkable instance of a 
return to the old custom of ton- 
tines. It is curious enough that 
the famous War Tontine of Mr. 
Pitt is still in existence. There 
are a certain number of lucky 
individuals who regularly draw a 























thousand a year from the Bank of 
England, in consideration of having 
once lent the Government a hun- 
dred pounds. The new Tontine is 
of a somewhat complicated nature; 
but each subscriber is to get the 
full worth of his money, and he 
has the chance of ultimate great 
gains in 1886. A very remarkable 
pamphlet has been put forth by 
Mr. Francis Roubilliac Conder, on 
the subject of the Alexandra Palace 
and Park. Ofcourse Mr. Conder’s 
immediate object is the promotion 
of what he not untruly considers a 
great national undertaking—the 
Alexandra Palace and Park, on 
behalf of which the Tontine is 
projected. But the pamphlet is 
quite a curiosity in the somewhat 
voluminous literature of prospec- 
tuses, being written in a brilliant 
and forcible style and with a fore- 
sightedness and a philosophical 
breadth of which we had no idea 
in such a quarter. Not that, in 
the least degree, we wish to say 
anything in disparagement of Mr. 
Roubilliac Conder’s petscheme. On 
the contrary, looking at the rate 
of increase of the population of 
London, and the mode in which 
the giant city is stretching out its 
arms into the country, we hold it 
a great gain that a large space of 
park should be secured within six 
miles of Charing Cross; and we 
believe that there is room for two 
or three Crystal Palaces, each of 
which might exhibit an improve- 
menton its predecessor. Mr.Conder 
would eliminate the bazaar element 
from his Palace, and would make 
it a kind of university for the 
promotion of technical education 
among our industrial classes. He 
goes also into the deeper question 
of the half-conscious revolutionary 
propaganda of the present day, and 
he thinks that public parks, ‘an 
institution as beneficial and as 
benevolent as a hospital,’ might 
do a good work in checking the 
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disintegrating process between dif- 
ferent classes of society. Many of 
his remarks have received curious 
illustration from the insurrection 
of Paris, which has occurred since 
they were written. Mr. Conder’s 
pamphlet is well worth reading, 
irrespective of its object; at the 
same time we think the object an 
eminently good one, and see no 
reason to doubt that it will prove 
a great success. 


CHEAP FRENCH DINNERS, 


The other day I met a man in 
a state of ill-humour with his 
club, and especially with the club 
dinners. The club is one of the 
very best in London; but then the 
club has a way of getting into 
debt, and raising its subscription, 
and putting on an extra charge for 
‘ the table ;’ and you can only rely 
on certain joints at certain hours. 
‘ But,’ said my friend, ‘I go toa 
very nice French house where I 
get a very good little dinner at a 
less price than my club dinner 
costs me.’ And he gave me the 
address and recommended me to 
try it. 

Now I had heard a good deal of 
little French dinners, and was 
quite willing to give them an im- 
partial trial. Many people find 
that at this season of the year a 
heavy family joint has sometimes 
a prohibitive effect upon the appe- 
tite. Moreover, I remembered a 
long correspondence in the ‘ Times,’ 
about miraculous French dinners 
that were to be achieved at mar- 
vellously low prices. Accordingly, 
at the appetitive hour of six, I 
hied to the French restaurant. I 
know a good deal, and approvingly, 
of French dinners in Paris, but my 
knowledge of French dinners in 
London is extremely limited. The 
waiter wished to know whether I 
dined ‘ & la carte, or took the dinner 
of the day ? I did not know that 
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there was such a dinner, and, with 
some anxiety, I inquired of what 
it might consist ? I was informed 
that I should have soup, fish, 
joint, poultry, cheese, salad, and 
dessert. I thought I could hardly 
mend this, and elected to have the 
dinner of the day. To my asto- 
nishment, I was informed that the 
charge, including wine, would only 
be two shillings. A  sagacious 
waiter, who had probably imbibed 
Britannic ideas, observing that I 
had the carte, suggested that I had 
better keep it, as I might, perhaps, 
want something more when my 
dinner was finished. I thought 
the remark queer, but I acted upon 
it. I was reminded of a true 
Briton of my acquaintance who 
had imbibed a great liking for 
French dinners; but then, he ex- 
plained to me, that he always took 
a sufficient number of them in the 
course of the day. 

I am bound to say that the 
supply of bread was unlimited. 
The clear soup was good and 
abundant. The course of fish was 
brought—a microscopic piece of 
plaice, about one-twelfth of the 
average breakfast sole. The joint 
consisted of a small quadrilateral 
piece of meat, of a flavour which 
suggested the idea that it had pre- 
viously done duty in the potage. 
The ‘salad’ was three coarse 
leaves of a lettuce drenched in a 
very fair dressing. The poulet, a 
few rib-bones of a not over fresh 
bird. Cheese and dessert were 
then put on our plates; a Lillipu- 
tian bit of cheese, with—two 
almonds, a few raisins, and pre- 
cisely half a dozen litle nuts. If 
the whole of the comestibles were 
put on one plate, it would make a 
very poor plateful of broken vic- 
tuals. As for the wine, I will 


simply observe, that I drank the 
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wine, and have also had the gout 
—such acid wine is very likely to 
give the gout—and, on the whole, 
I really think that the gout, in 
the mild form I know it, is the 
preferable of the two. I now came 
to an end of my dinner but by no 
meansof my appetite. Iaccordingly 
had recourse to the carte, and 
finished up with an honest cut of 
mutton and a modest half-pint of 
my country’s bitter; which cost 
me nearly as much as the whole 
of my gorgeous entertainment. I 
then did homage to French ideas 
by taking a petit verre, and pro- 
ceeded to meditate on this new 
experiment in gastronomy. 

It is not a new thing to starve in 
the midst of apparent abundance. 
I have a friend, who has two or 
three invitations for every night at 
this time of the year, who com- 
plains that he is famished at grand 
entertainments. He is obliged to 
be very careful in his- diet, will 
not always venture on soup, and 
looks with suspicion on entrées. 
By the time that he has had thin 
slices of fish and meat he has 
dined, and very poorly. I can fra- 
ternize with my friend; who, in- 
deed, cannot so easily as myself 
remedy the inconvenience, but who 
has the consolation of good wine. 
Now I have no doubt I could have 
had a very good French dinner if 
I had dined @ Ja carte, a very fair 
one at the exceedingly moderate 
price asked if the dinner had been 
at the Palais Royale. There is an 
absurd affectation in London, how- 
ever, about French dinners which 
ought to be dispelled. For the 
florin you may have your hone# 
insular fish dinner or a cut off 
national joint; and’ to substitu‘ 
for ita mockery of a French dinr 
is an insult to French art and 
outrage on English appetite. 

F, ARNOLD4|; 
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